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THE PARSEES AND THE TOWERS OF 
SILENCE AT BOMBAY, INDIA 


By Wituiam Tuomas Fer, U. 5. Consun Generar, Bompay 


The faliowing story af the Partce poople and the descripfiien of ‘the Towert of Silence 
af Bombay were written at the Cited States Consulate jargely during Aours in the 
night-fsne, af seane when the excessrve deal of India prevented Dame Nature from 
performing her part of the" rveet restorer,” | | 

fits mot claimed that anything new Aas been tld, though it is doped that some of 
the old may have been stafed in a new light, Ht is mainiy descriptive and written 
solely for the Alcasure and profitaf my fellow-counirymen, wie af late years have found 
muck of miei tn fhe traditions aud wvatonis of the people of fidia, 

fam waiter great obligations fo many Purters for @nudrradle data and heip given 
nic, bad enpecially doomey friend, the date Dossabhar framjee Karaka, the Aistorian, 

The drawing and photagraphic feature fs made use of fo tliustrate the development 
and individual aflainments of mcmders of hii remarkable race. 


r HOUCGH comparatively small in 
point of numbers, the rarsees 

| occupy one of the foremost 
eon among Indian nationalities. 
Their social position, peculiar customs, 
manners, and forvign designation are 
impressively striking to @ stranger on 
his first visit to Bombay. Their story 
is a romantic tale of a people whose 
ancestry appeared at the very dawn of 
history, and who occupied Persia when 
Abraham was a nomadic wanderer, tend- 
ing his flocks on the sandy plains beyond 
the Euphrates. They cloim that their 
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ancestral race was the foremost Asiatic 
nition of thetr time, whose grandeur, 
magnificence, andl glory were unsur- 
pussed; that their kings were the most 
powerful and wisest of monarchs, whose 
ininies were renowned for courage and 
military prowess; that they were valor- 
ous and energetic, bringing up their 
youth to ‘ride, draw the bow, and speak 
the truth;'" that their herocs were as 
humane os they were courageous; that 
their women were as braveas they were 
fair, and as celebrated for the freedom 
allowed them as for their modesty. 
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“RELIGION OF ZOROASTER" 


The Parsees are of Persian origin, of 
the [ratic tace, and are supposed to have 
had a common aticestry, somewhere in 
West-Central Asia, where man, as we 
now know him, is said to lave had his 
birth. More than 3,000 years ago their 
forefathers left the uplands of that mys- 
terious Aryan home from which our 
own ancestors had already gone forth, 
and were in all probability the first of 
the Indo-European family to embrace a 
purely monotheistic fuith. 

[In religion they are followers of Zo- 
router, who was a religious reformer 
and founder of this ancient Persian te- 
ligion at a period probably prior to the 
Assyrian conquest of Bactria, his native 
country, which 4 said to have taken 
place 1,200 years before the Christian 
era. At all events, the religion of Zo- 
roaster cat certainly claim o hoary 
antiquity which agucationkhiy chal. 
lenges our deep respect. 

The scripture of this faith, the Parsee 
Bible, is called the ‘* Zend-Avesta"’ or, 
more properly, si ply “ Avesta,’" or 
“Avesta and its Zen * While Zend is 
understood to mean ‘the translation of 
the original text and commentary, inthe 
fend language, the oldest form of Tranic 

ch known, and to which Dr March 
gives the name of ‘Old Bactrian,"’ the 
Rend-Avyesta embraces the whole Parsee 
religious literature, ancient and modern, 

The Avesta proper is one of the most 
interesting documents coming to us from 
the carly history and religion of the 
Indo-European family, It is made up 
of several cistinet parts, many of which 
are fragmentary and of different ages, 
some of which must be many cetituries 
older than ourera, This religious sys- 
temisamonotheism. It recopoizes the 
dol principle of good of light, and evil 
or darkness, Fire is its priucipal em- 
biem,.as being the purest of allelements; 
hence the misconception that its ad- 
herents are fire-worshipers. The com- 
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mon chatge of worshiping fre; the sun, 
water, and air, brought against the Pur- 
secs, 4 nol well founded. The Parsees 
emphatically deny the charge, and his- 
tory gives several accounts of acts of 
hatred shown by the Pursees toward 
idolatry, 

God, according to the Parsee faith, is 
the creator, preserver, and ruler of the 
universe, He isthe emblemof glory and 
light. In view of this a Parsee while 
engared in prayer is directed to stand 
before fire or turn his face toward the 
sun, because they appear to be the most 

roper symbois of the Almighty. Such 
I still the present practice among their 
descentants in India. 

Zoroaster, the Pursee Moses, appears 
as a being of supernatural endowments 
anid as receiving from the supreme di- 
vinity, by personal interviews, by les- 
tons: and answers, the trnths which he 

is to communicate to men. The idea 
of a future life and the immortality of 
the soul pervades the whole of Avesta 
literature. The doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body at the time of the 
last judgment is claimed asa gentune 
Zoroastrian dogma, without the sliitht- 
est trace of tts being borrowed from a 
foreign source. 

With religion Zoroaster has comi- 
bined both moral and speculative pli- 
losoply in a remarkable degree. In 
regard to man, he takes copmizance of 
two intellects—the "‘Asno-Krato,"” the 
innate or bom wisdom, and the 'Go- 
ashosruto-Krata,”’ or acquired wisdom. 
The Zend-Avesta insists tm emphatic 
terms that “virtue alone is happiness 
in this world,'' and its path is the path 
of peace. | 

The moral foundation of the Parsee 
religiots works is built upon three basic 
injunctions, which are pithily expressed 
in the Avesta, viz., '' Humata,’’ '' Ho- 
khta,"’ and “ varshta, "which mean 
** good thoughts,"" ‘' good words,"’ and: 

‘mood deeds."" 
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EMIGRATION TO INDIA 


Whenrthe Persian Empire of Sasas- 
rides was destroyed by the Saracens 
in 65: A.D, the great mass of the 
nation was forced to adopt the faith of 
Islami¢m, the relyrion of their Moham- 
miedan conquerors ; but a small nom- 
ber clung to the old Zoroastrian faith 
and took refuge in the wildermess: of 
the Persian province of Khorasan. 
After much wandering and) enduring 
great persecition and hardship, they, 
in the eighth century, emigrated to 
India and made o settlement at Sanjan, 
in the neighborhood of Surat. Here 
they lived in the Sanjan country for 
some seven hundred years in tranquillity 
and in foll enjoyment of their religions 
rites; under the government of the 
Hinton rajahs of Sanjan, Guzerat, — 

They chiefly occupied themselves 1 
agriculture and industrial pursuits. It 
is said that they not only turned the 
face of the territory they ocespied from 
a dreary jungle into a Fruitinl garden 
and made it blossom as the rose. but 
they also enjoyed considerable pros- 
perity. 

About the time of the discorery of 
America. the Hindoo rajah's govern- 
ment, under which they lived, was over- 
thrown bya Mohammedan-Afghan con- 
queror. The Parsees, with a high char- 
acter for fidelity, were loyal to the Indian 
kings. who had given them and their 
ancestors a welcome when they had been 
driven from their own Persian homes 
by the same for. They gathered their 
forces to the standard of the rajahs, 
aml proved themselves of great valor. 
The result of the campaign was, how- 
ever, one of disaster. They were finally 
dispersed from the Sanjan country and 
complied to seek mew homes in other 
parts of Guererat. 

lt was probably some time after this 
event, though there does mot seem to ex- 
ist any authoritative record of the exact 
date when the Parsees arrived in Bom- 
bay: It may, however, be safely said 
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that their settlement in that island was 
some time before Bombay was ceded to 
the Hritish, in 1669, by the King of 
Portugal, as adowry of Catherine; Prin- 
cess of Braganza, who became the wife 
of Charles the Second of England. 

As a sect in Persia they have disap 
peared under religious persecutions, and 
have sunk fute ignorance and poverty, 
though still preserving a reputation for 
honesty, industry, and obedietice to law 
siperior to that of other Persians. 
THEY HAVE RETAINED THEIR. INDI- 

VIDUALITY FOR t,200 YEARS 

There seems to be no authoritative in- 
formution as to the number composing 
the first exodus to India, or if the Parsee 
colony was ever materially increased by 
early aiiditionsfrom Persia. Some tra- 
ditions have it that there was a paucity 
of females among them, ond that they 
intermarried with Hindoo women on 
their first coming to India, This tra- 
ditional intimation of racial mixture ts 
not well received by the Parsee people 
of today. However it may have been, 
there is one thing certain, that ifever the 
practice did oceur it surely was short- 
lived, a3 no costom of today ts more re- 
ligionsly observed than that of inter- 
marriage among thei own people. 

For some 1,200 years they have lived 
among theall-abaorbent Hindoos, yetthis 
were handful of people have not been ab- 
sorbed. During the last 300 years: the 
transmissiveinfluenceafan Anglo-Saxon 
civilization has been reflected upon them, 
yet they remain Parseesstill, India has 
in. turn been conquered and reconquered 
by all the great nations:of history, from 
Greek-to Britain. Her conquerors have 
each shaped the affairs of half of the 
earth. The possession of the Indian 
Peninsula seems an indispensable re- 
quirement for sovercignty in the Hast. 
Internecine wars, racial strifes,and caste 
prejudices have robbed her of her own; 

atilense and famine have bighted ber 
Pai est flower; yet during all these cen- 
tires, amid all the vicissitudes of oriental 
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life, have .ved the worthy descendants 
of the ancient Persian people, true to 
their faith, and have substantially pre- 
served and transmitied the main char- 
acteristics of their ancestral race. The 
Parsee stands ntiique in the history of 
matic} mal. 

The Parsees of Indin haye been ex- 
ceedinely prosperous and have steadily 
increased in number, now being yari- 
ously estimated at about 100,000 satis. 
‘They are most numerousin Bombay, A 
few have settled in China and remote 
pees in India for the purpose of trade, 

nt these outlying settlements do not 
contain more than perhaps 4,000 people. 
Tt is calculated that about 85 percent of 


the Parsees in Indio reside in the Bom- 


bay presidency, which was found by the 
census taken bv the government of India 
in gai to be 78,552. ‘OF these 46,231 
Teside in city af Bombay. 

On the spread of Mohammedanism to 
India they became again the subject of 
persecution, Since the occupation of 
Indin by the British they have fared 
better, and now forma peaceful, intelli- 
feut, wealthy, and infinential com: 
nity. 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Physically they are tall and erect, hav- 
ing Temarkably small hands and feet, 
with facial features resembling the En- 
topenns, They have a quickness of ac- 
tion bordering on nervousness Their 
hair is jet black and their eyes are dark, 
Tn their manners they are exceedingly 
polite, kind, and hospitable, often put- 
ting themselves to great inconvenience 
to accommeadate a stranger. In the 
habit of diet they are religiously ab- 
stemious, and are excecclingly temperate 
in the use of tobacco and intoxicating 
liquors. 

Excepting, perlaps, fish, fowl, and 
mutton, they are not a “ ment-eating 
people.’ Like most onental nations, 
a principal food among then is fice, 
Served in curries and in a hundred dif- 
erent ways. 
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Fully three-fifths of the population of 
the globe live on nce; the founders of 
the five great religions of the world 
were nourished by it. It might be worth 
while for scientists to look a little more 
closely into the brain-miaking qualities 
of this-worthy food. 

They were never known to have prac- 
ticed the barbarous custom of '' stttee," 
the burning of the widow on the friteral 
pyre with the corpse of her husband, or 
of following their Hindoo neighbors in 
the cruel practice of prohihiting their 
widows, often mere infants, from re 
marrying. Thev ere also free from the 
caste system so rigidly practiced by the 
Hindoos, Sitice they have freed them 
selves from Hindeo influences and be- 
come amenable to Western civilization, 
the practice of infant marriage has sub- 
stantially ceased among them. Their 
women are treated with respectful con- 
sideration ond have long since been ltb- 
erated from the seclusion of the venana 
and the use of the purdah. 

The long, flowing ** saree’ of many 
silken tints, wrapped about the: body 


‘in graceful folds, gives to the ferale 


Parsee o garment of exquisite beauty 
ani rare conifort. It would bea matter 
of great regret if this gracefnl dress 
should give place to modern European 
fashion, with the tight corset and the 
high-heeled shoe, that destroy the grace- 
ful carringe and health of the wenrer, 
The Parsee women are generally of 
good figure and of pleasing and intelli- 
gent countenance, Many of them have 
alight olive complexion and are consid- 
ered very handsome, They appear to 
great disadvantage by being obliged to 
conceal their hair, of which nature has 
graced them in a most luxuriantmanner, 
under the *‘mathobansa,”’ a custom, re 
» asa token of feminine modesty. 
reece historian states that there is 
nn injunetion against keeping the head 
nucovered: yet the Parsees haveimbibed 
the notion, supported by long sage and 
originally imported from Persia, that it 
is sinful and contrary to religion to leave 
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the head uncovered, cither by day or 
night; hence a Parsee is never without 
his skull cap or a women without her 
‘‘niothabane.”' The latter is a thin 
white linen of the size of a smal) hand- 
kerchtef. 

CUSTOMS ANT) MANNERS 


AS & separate community the Parsees 
have not only their peculiar religion, but 
aleo their own moral code, and as a civil 
body they are not only permitted, but 
also aided by the state, in inforcing 
thelr own laws of marriage and divorce. 
Theirancient costomoverning inberit- 
ance and succession has been enacted for 
them, on their petition, into the form of 
a legal statute by the empire, They 
enjoy full religious freedom, and their 
pectiliar customs and manners are fully 
protected by the liberality of the British 
rule in India. : 

For a number of years after they 
eame to India they adhered to the tse 
of their native Persian language; bot 
astime rolled on they gave it up for 
Gujerati, the language of the Hindoos, 
among whom they dwelt. Gujerati 
now forms their vernacular. They are 
taught English from earliest childhood, 
and they study in the schools Persian 
and Sanskrit as classics, They all 
speak Hindustani, and many of them 
ate fluent in the Persian tongue, in 
which they keep up communication 
with their brethren in Persia. 

Their worship in the course of time 
became tainted by many Hindoo prac- 
tices, and the reverence for the fire and 
sun, as emblems of the glory of ‘* Or- 
muzd,’’ naturally devenerated into tdal- 
atrous practices. However, the wor- 
ship in recent years has been restored to 
its pristine purity, and the sacred fre 
which Zoroaster is said: to have brought 
down from heaven is kept burning in 
consecrated spots and temples are built 
ever subterranean fires, 

They have a priesthood which, 
strauge to say, are not educators or 


teachers of the people, as is usually the 
case in other religious systems, nor are 
they themselves mecessarity educated, 
but are simply a class af men who per- 
form the ceremonial rites of the religion 
at marriages ond funerals, tend the fires 
on the temple altars, burn incense, chart 
hyms, and say prayers. 

The Parsee is imbued with a-spirit of 
toleration and is most respectin| toward 
the religions of others, Resides their 
own sacred days, they ohserve many of 
those of the Hindoos. In Bombay they 
celebrate the holidays of the English 
amd close their shops and places of 
business on the Christian Sabbath. 

There ts now a matked desire on the 
part of the Parsecs to adapt themselves 
to the matiners and customs of the Euro- 

eins. The Parsee mode of life may 
desertbed as an eclectic ensemble. 
half European and half Hindoo. As 
they advance every year in civilization 
and enlightenment, they copy more 
closely spoil ia manners and modes 
of living, adopting the bad with the 
good—regretfully too much of the for- 
mer. A Greek historian has remarked 
that of all nations the ancient Persians 
were most distinguished by their readi- 
Ness In imitating foreign nianners and 
customs, This peculiarity their de- 
= have retained to the present 

qe 

Daring their sojourn in Gurerat they 
willingly adopted the language, dress, 
and othersocial eastoms of thatcountry, 
and they now have taken a5 completely 
to Heglish manners and customs, so 
much so that when they speak of “‘ going 
home*’ they mean to England. The 
elucated and influential classes have al- 
ready adopted in their domestic life the 
comforts, conveniences, elerancies, and, 
We may also odd, the costliness of the 
European style. 

The domestic arrangements of their 
houses have also undergone, of late, vast 
changes. Their houses are generally 
built in good taste, upon well-conceived 
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plans, and they are well ventilated. 
Their villas or garden houses ate some 
of the best in Bombay. The drawing- 
rooms are richly furnished and derco- 
rated and the walls adorned with Iand- 
scapes and historical pictures, while the 

tticular boast of a Parsee is to have 

is house brilliantly lbuhted with many 

lamps and chandeliers of every descrip- 
tion. 

A great improvement has taken place 
among the Partsees in their mode of 
taking meals. Years ago they used, 
like the Hindoos, to eat them squatting 
ow the -ground, ond the viands were 
served to therm in a brass dish, on which 
they wereall spread outat the sametime, 
a practice still in vogue amony the poorer 
classes, The better classes have for a 
long time past adopted the table and 
chair, with all the usual accompaninients 
of a Europeandinner, At large parties 
the tableis spread outin English fashion, 
instead of as fonmerly, when hundreds 
sat ina line-in rows upon an oblong 
sheet of cotton cloth laid upon the ficor, 
each eating his food off a plantain leaf 
upon which it was laid ont. 

The public and private schools of 
Bombay are largely attended by their 
children, and every effort is made ta pro- 
cure translations of standard English 
books: As a matter of fact it may be 
said that the Pursecs are very progres: 
ive, aud that ft & only necessary for 
them to understand the value and ad- 
vantage of whateyermay be offered them 
to induce them to accept it with eager- 
ness. 

PUBLIC-SPIRITED GENEROSITY 


At present they seem to have lost all 
their military spirit. Many follow com- 
mercial and mercantile pursuits, some 
of them being the wealthiest merchants 
in India, while others hove obtained 
high favor in government offices or have 
won distinction by reason of their char- 
itable gifts. Four Parsees have been 
especially honored by the late Queen 
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Victoria, The heads of two fomilies 
have been made baronets—Jamsetjce 
Jetjcebhai and Dinshaw Maneckijece 
Petit—ond knighthood has been con- 
ferred pon the lute Kavasjee Jehangir 
Readymoney and M. M, Bhownagree, 
at present representing the district of 
Bethnal Green in the British House of 
Commons, | 

They provide for their own poor and 
infirm. Strikingly strange, one never 
seesin Bombaya Parsee soldier, servant, 
or beggar, — 

But their fanltless generosity is 
broader than their race, and many of 
the fine public buildings, colleges, and 
hospitals, of which Hombay is justly 
proud, owe their origin and maintenance 
to the liberality, wealth, public spirit, 
and genius of the Parsees, Indeed, itis 
A tost significant fact that the one huon- 
dred thousand followers af Zoroaster 
who still tend the sacred flame, in spite 
of their numerical insignificance, play 
so large a part in the development of 
India. 

A comparison of the political stand- 
ing and socialsurroundings of the Parsee 
community in Bombay with that of their 
sister community in Persia furnishes 
one of the most remarkable examples in 
the whole range of English history of 
the beneficence of British rule. 

It is interesting to telate that the 
Parsees of Persia have been helped by 
their wealthy kinsmen in Bombay, espe- 
clally as regards their education and the 
lightening of their political burdens, 
The rupees which the Parsee commu- 
nity has spent till now for the allevia- 
tion of the sufferings of their followmen, 
itrespective of caste or creed, are to be 
counted in crores, and one of the hap- 
piest and most remarkable features of it 
is that this spirit of catholic charity 
burns not only at home—that is, in the 
country which they have adopted as 
their own—but wherever they take 
themselves; either for the pursnit of 
business or pleasure. 
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[Interior of Fire Temple 


‘There are some Uhitty fire temples in [evr bay 
attending priests in the Aujuman, or Lonimmunity, “fe temple: at Uvhobie 


Kom, Thomo hint 
EDUCATED ANT PROAR ESS 

IVE PEOPLE 
[t will Lae of interest to note the per 
cent of literacy of this people im com- 
parionn writin ie principal races of the 
Rombay presidency, as ol aimed by the 
last government censts. The popula 
tion of the presidency aE Hovitey; ti: 
cluding the native states. ts eiven at 
25,435,000 of people. The literacy 
af the inhabitants of the entire presi- 
cheney is given nt O.4 per cont The 
literacy of the Himdoos is given as 60 ; 
the Mohammedaus-as y1: the Joins as 
evo: the Brahmins at 320; the Parsees 


HIGHLY 


The par Lice shows the sacred fire mre! 


Talac, Girgtiatt 


at 650 per 1,000 of their respective 
people. Th point of intelligence, edt- 
cation, wealth, refinement, and. public 
charity, the Parsee stands precminently 
at the bead of all the races of Western 
[ncia. 

There are perhaps few, if any, large 
cities where the death rate approaches 
that of Bombay, vet it speaks well for 
the sanitation anc vitality of the Parsee 
community, on observing the cotipara- 
tive teath rate of the different races in 
Bombay, that the Parsees are next low: 
eat to the Buropeans, it might be ftur- 
ther stated that the European in India 
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A Parsee Lody in Regulation [Lhress 
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Jamsetjee Nusserwantee Tata, the Business Prince and Philanthropist of Bonibay 


Ky commerce, trade with China, and octtiow manuiactore Mr Tate Bes eecomulated vast 
wealth. Hisdfitm hea branch hotises and tepreeetitatives in the principal cities of the waortd, 
atti) be lad become one of the foremcst bosiness men of his race, ani ai India, His etty resi- 
dence in Bombay ia palatial and hie hospitality upbounded, Heide thermoset loyal subject of the 
Ring Bipor, vet oteol his tiresent great pime is to develop some of the vast resources of [nodin, 

be has teaently vietted Americn lo leurn something of her manufacturing skill ated metheols, 
that he might be onabled thereby to reduce the iron ores of which India te so rich 

He has set aside Cairty-two lakhs of rupees (ote million dollars, goid) of hie wealth for the 
founding of an “Indian Onivervity of Research,’ for the purpose of affording facilities for 
origi ecentihe reseurch atid investigation jm the tnoasdest sense poate 

Mr. Tatt m a lewlerin the baihling improvement of Monier, The vast hotel which he is 
constricting iso tietwment to his pebhe-spleitedin|ens anid will reflect great credit upoti the city 
Tt ia bastlt of basalt rock, ts seven ctories leh, OWE ie CW) a pleated ce erTuirics , ute brome on the 
Ray of Hambey, over which it hes a moagnificentootlook, It has been building for the past five 
years, and is mow ndaring completion, at on eaitnate) cou: of more finn twenty-one lakha of 
ropecs (about seven jronlire| thonudgand dollars, gold) 


rT 
1 | 
= 


. i : J tat f Pad } a Tt a 
He titenda to make it “not only the Grest betel in [odia, bat in all the East.” 
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Pron. Steer pe, capeytight, i Codereood A Undetwood 


A Parsee Schoolmaster anil His Class of Bovs 
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Navrozjee Maneckjce Wadia, C. I. E. 


fol the Indian Empire, 


f 
kee 


A Parser merchant ind « companitin of the Most Eminent Orie 
[le is reputed to be the richest man in Bombay. His. metier, the lote Bai Motlibhla Alanec! 
Wario, tes etieared ber menory for tiany generations to come ly her nunificent chantaible 
gifte, Mr Wada will leave bwideed of toist hie entire vast fortune to waiver charity an 
relied of the distressed, without distinction of mationality, mice, cas eoler, sex, or condition, 

t j ross of the Legion of Hane, conferred pan him by hapoleon Dit, 


He te oles the Bearer of the © 
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A. Parsee Bode and Groom 


A promiving barnster-at-law of Bombuy, with bic handsome bride 
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invariably sends his children home. 
The fact is there are bot very few 
sebl ee children in Bombay, and the 
European population consists mainly of 
the aduit class; hence the death rate 
among them would naturally be the 
The Parsee has many chil- 


minimum. 





A Parsee School Girl in Regulation 
Dress 


dren; therefore it can be well stated that 
the mortality rate is decidedly in favor 
of the Parsee. | 

The reason that brought a custom 
into life in the East may have long since 
ceased to exist and is perhaps forgotten, 
yet the custom may be continued. (Jn 
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secking to learn why, one is met with 


the answer, "It is am immemorial ctus- 
tom *’ or “‘Itis part of religion,"" when 
in fact religion has littl to do with it. 
But religion has a broad back, 

After some devastating famine in 
times gone by cattle became scarce, and 
to encourage their increase became 4 
necessity, The cow with the high 
hump was selected by the Brahmin 
caste or some powerful raiah and pro- 
nounced sacred; hence she was per- 
mitted to propagate and roam at will; 
yet today it would seem diffeult to give 
a reason why one kind of a cow more 
than another, or even why any, showld 
he considered sacred. 


SOME PRCULIAR CUSTOMS 


Tn the early days the use of soaps 
and disinfectants were unknown. The 
urine of cows was found to contain an 
element of ammonia, “The Parsees were 
tatght to use it for cleansing and puri- 
iving purposes and as-a disinfectant. 
surely the reason for the practice of 
thisdispousting ond hlthy habit has long 
censed ; yet, strange to say, it is still 
comtinued in tse today, and it is even 
sail to have a teligious: sanction. A. 
corpse, though it may have died of 
plague or other contagious: disense, is 
first washed and disinfected (7) with the 
product of the cow before being borne 
on an open bier through the public 
streets of Hombay to the Towers of 
Silence. 

In connection with the ceremony of 
the dead, the face of a deceased Parsee 
is exposed three or four times to the 
Faxe of a dog during the fnneral oration 
and the doy 1s finally led, following the 
corpse, to the Towers of Silence, One 
18 told that the doy tssupposed to guide 
the soul of the dead toward heaven and 
to ward off the bad influences of evil 
spirits to. which it may be exposed. 
The exact object and meaning of this 
strmge ceremony cannot be satisfacto- 
rily given. The better-educated Par- 
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sees claim that there is mo reason for it, 
and none seems to be found, It a 
striking example of a custom being cot- 
tinned after the renson hos ceased to 
exist or at least has been forgotten. 
Another odd custom in vogue aniong 
the Parsees is that the name of the father 
is given to the son asa surname. For 
instance, if a Parsee of the name of 
‘+ Pramjee Dossabhoy '' had ason whose 
name was Maneckjee, his full name 
would be ‘* Maneckjee Framjee."’ When 
again his son had ason whose name was 
Jehanjir, his full name wonld be ‘* Je- 
hanjir Maneckjee."" The grandfather's 
name is dropped entirely within three 
penerations. 
Sometimes the name of adistinguished 
ancestor isadded after the father sname, 
but this is‘not even continued for more 
than a few generations, ‘This practice 
has a tendency to destroy the family 


whit and lessen its inflnence and mag 


nify the caste or tribe. 

While the general voice of the Parsce 
community secms to be unfavorable to 
the admission of aliens to the “oroas- 
trian faith, and the trustees of the prin- 
cipal Fire Temple tn Bombay have pro- 
hibited such persous from entering its 
Sacred precincts, nevertheless prose- 
Iytism: to the religion does occasionally 
occur. Parsee priests are to be found 
whose objections can be overcome and 
who will permit the sacred precincts of 
the Fire Temple, over which they pre- 
side, to be invaded by alien converts to 
the Parsee faith. 


MARRIAGE CRREMONIES 


The Parsees, owing to their coming 
in contact with the Hindoos, adopted a 
number of their customs, among which 
was unfortunately included the practice 
of infant marriage. Hindoos are most 
strictly enjoined by their “ Shastras” 
to have their girls married before they 
have reached the age of nine veors. 
Great disgrace is attached to the parents 
on their failure todo so, The Parsees 
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seemed to have participated in this idea, 


and consequently practiced, umtil within 
recent years, infant marriage of their 
daughters. This ctstom is now no 
longer followed by the Parsees in Bom- 
bay, but instances of the kind, we are 
inforined, may still oecur in some out- 


of-the-way place in Guzerat, where the 





A Parsee School Girl in Reenulation 
Dress 


light of a higher civilization has not yet 
dawned, The most sensible persons 
among them huve always disapproved 
of the absurd custom, and it may be 
stated that the practice of infant mar- 
riage atnong the Parsees is now a custom 
of the past. 

Marriages are generally arranged by 
the parents of the contracting parties. 
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The Framjee Dinshaw Petit Parsee Sanitorim 


A Tawra atruectore for & thle putpiose, boilt ont of mw func set epart br the late 
Mir Franjee Ditahow Petit for the benefit of bis Parsee: conumunity, 


The leagth of the boilding is 293 feot and the depth js 75 feet, 
thirty-cin fatiithes to all—twetve on eich floor 


It con accomodate 
To each of such fremilies two ret are 


assigned, with a hoth-room, kitchen, and oer necesaary atrangenecnta, 
A noticeable: fratinne in connection with the suntiire arrangement ol! the buileltitg 
is the intreaductiow of the ' Macerating Racterinogical Tanks" for the dispoea| uf sewage 


mma) send banger 


The cost of the building, including grounds, ia nearly five lakhs of rupees, 


Sometimes they may commession a 
match-making prieat-to find a suitable 
patty for their child. ‘The horoscope of 
the boy, as well as that of the girl, may 
be examined by the professor of astral- 
ogy to determine whether the respective 
stars of the proposed pair are in har- 
tioty. The wealth, position, and social 
standing of the parents are thoroughly 
investigated aml considered. When the 
heads of both families have been satis- 
fed and approval given as to the stit- 


ability of the match, the betrothal takes 
lace, wsnally at oa dav fixed by the 
astrologer. There is littl ceremany 
attending this occasion, and. it is com. 
sidered to be made binding by the ex- 
change of presents, 

Por several davs preceding the date of 
mariage, which is ninally fixed on cer- 
tain days of the year stiipposel to be 
propitious for sich ceremony, a sicces- 
ston of dinnersand ‘‘ natches ‘' are given 
to friendsot the fanily. Itiscustomary 





Sir Jamsetjee Jijibhai, Third Baronet 


Sombay at the Corotuation of King Edward V1, und ts ly OUrt- 


Parsee community of Bonny, 
aol peaetvoirs: foonded amd maintuned unt- 
without 


He represented) the city of 
ein consent the recovileed hes of the 
The vast wealth of his family bas built bridjes 
versitics; colleges, hospitals, schools, and charitable futils for the benefit of ofl races 
repurd to cast, t olor, «er creed] 
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on these oocasions to make excharive of 
peeeeors between the kinsmen of the 
ide and groom. The bride is also pre- 
sented with valuable ormmments by the 
proposed father-in-law, Many thow- 
sands of rupees are spent upon these 
antenuptial festivities, . 

On the wedding day a large number of 
friends ore invited by the contracting 
parties to witness the nuptial ceremony, 
Following the ctrstom of the Hindoos, 
the wedding always takes place after 
the suit has set, in accordance with the 
promise given to the Rajah of Sanjan by 
the Parsees on their first landing in In- 
dia. The wedding guests, when assem- 
bled, to the number frequently of one 
thousand and more—the men in full 
Parsee costume of sow white, the ladies 
arrayed in nich jewelty and dresses of 
vanegated colors, splendidly ornamented 
with gold and embroidery, the evening 
enlivened by the music of a band— 
form » beautifil scene, rarely witnessed 
inany other partof the globe. 

Bouquets. of flowers, upon which rose- 
water is sprayed from a golden jar, in 
order to give them a perfutne, are passed! 
among the guests. Packets of “* pan- 
oot ae ‘ thade of the nut of the arica 
palm, wpon which a portion of chunani 
or lime ts smeared, wrapped in the tenf 
of the beetle vine and pinned together 
with a clove, are distributed to the 
gtests. 

The procession of the bridegroom was 
formerly attended with great splendor 
und state, a4 is still the practice of the 
Hindoos. Gaily comparisone! horses, 
chariots, and sometimes elephants are 
sed to convey the bridegroom to the 
home ef the bride. On reaching the 
home of the bide, the bride and groom 
are seated opposite cach other in chairs, 
Placed on a carpet or large rug, and the 
guests and relativesare seated in circles 
about them. 

For the following details the writer bas 
abbreviated from a deseription of a muar- 
nage ceremony furnished him by his 
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good friend, the late Dossabhai Framjee 


aka: 

A piece of cloth is held between the 
bride and groom, as a ctirtain, so as to 
screen them from each other's sight. 
Under this cttrtain they are made to hold 
each other's right hand in their grasp. 
Then another piece of cloth is placed 
around so as to.encircle them, and the 
ends of the cloth are tied together in a 
double knot, In the same way raw 
twistis taken and wound round the pair 
seven times by the officiating priests, 
who during the performance repeat the 
short prayers of Yatha Ahu Vairyo. 

On completing the seventh round the 
twist is tied seven times over the joined 
hands of the couple, as well as round 
the dowble knot of the endsof the cloth 
previonsiy put about them. When this 
is Over Incense is burnt on a fire placed 
in a flat metallic vase, after which the 
curtain is suddenly dropped down and 
the bride and bridegroom, who have 
each beeu provided with a few pTains 
of riet, hasten to throw them at one 
another, Thisis followed twa clapping 
of hands from the ladies seated arotinel 
the bridal pair, and the applatise is taken 
up by the gentlemen outside. 

After throwing the rice the couple sit 


side by side, when the tecital of “* ashir- 


wad.'" or blessings, by two ‘' dasturs,”' 
or chief priests, follows ; one of these 
stands before the bride and the other 
before the bridegroom. 

The holding of the curtain between 
the bride amd the bridegroom and its 
Subsequent removal are meant to show 
thatup to the time of the cereinony they 
were separated’ from each other, but 
thatthey are so no longer. Their being 
made to sit opposite to one another at 
first aml side by side a little later on 
alse expresses the same notion. The 
grasping of their right bonds by each 
other and their being tied by a string 
signify that they are thenceforth wnited. 
The putting round of the string and the 
cloth soa to enecirele them with a double 


Supper, Are] i; | i 
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The Tower of Silence and Fire Temple ot Uran 


The photepraph was token fromanek in Ue cliffs of the overhanging mountains by an 


artiet eepecialiy gent out by Meese Tiiderwoul & Dederwood, of New Vork 
been bat-mecntiy dedicated, and] henee the proutids are Pet unimproved 
with broken gloss, that sarrownds the grounils is noticpably in the foreground, 
The tichities) seem bo the door that. adits the corped aml poll-bearens is 
oty white arched-rocfed building to the right, wear a-targols 


not a large ore, 


very distinctly shown, The ob 


The Tower has 
The wall, capped 
The Tower |e 


pile, is a emall Fire Tetiple, where the sacral fire is ever borning, and & used be the motrrmees 


Tur pif yere. 


knot at the ends, menns. that they are 


now joined and made one, The object 
of ising mw twist, and of its bebe put 
rotund them seven times, is to show that 
while raw twistitself can be very easily 
broken, when it is strung round seven 
titties und twined into one it forms-so 
strong a bani that 1t cannot be broken 
by ordinary strength, thusimplying that 


the love and affection of the husband and 
wife for each other should be so strong 
that nothing can indo it. 

The-reason for the twist betng strong 
round seven times is because this nun- 
ber is lneld to be very aUspicions among 
the Porsees, there having been seven 
archangels, seyen heaves, and seven 
continents Enown to the ancient Per- 
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A Model af a ** Tower of Silence’ 


This model gives « fair ides of a Tower of Silence: the cirenlar will. steps, drainage wells, the 
oor, ati! ales the invide construction are exact|y represented inminmature. 


sians, Lastly, the throwing of a few 
grains of rice upot-each other is watched 
with much interest by the friends and re 
lations of the bride and bodegroom. 
The eyes of all, particulariy of the 
lachies, are upon the pair to see which 


sticceeds in throwing first the rice as 


soon as the curtain js withdrawn. The 
one who sucoceis 1s supposed to evince 
the more: love and affection of the two, 

Then the senior **dastur'’ begins the 
more Solemn part of the marriage cere- 
mony, i Prononunces the Following 
blessing: ‘' May the omtiscient Lord 
bless you with many sons and granc- 
sons, with good livelihool, heart-rav- 
ishing friendship, and on existence of 
one hunitred and fifty years.” 


Portions of the brief address which 
follows the blessing are given below 


ity the helping name of Aliurn Masile tmny 
rolr happiness Imercase. 

lav you be brilliant. 

Trr to da pose theenle, 

Be scree sip: 

Be victorious. 

Reorn tovo goml deeds of prety 

He worthy to do pom) deeds, 

Think of nothing hot the troth 

Speak nothing but the troth 

Do nothing boat whut ts proper 

Shon all tal thmights 

Shite wt bead worn 

Shaves wll tea, actkroius 

Praiie ceeds of piety. 

Cnet oo acts opposer! ta poets 

Priisethe Manlavasnan rie leon 

Do nothin witli milan cotiniiierntion. 

Acqtire wealth bY pts Meas. 
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Say what te trie before yoursaperion, and act 
meoortine to thelr onder. 

He courteons, 2rel-toneded, aml kine! toward 
your iriemds. 

Tho nol todiulpe in scandals. 

Avokl betuy anyry, 

De not commit sine for the sake of avoiding 
sharnit 

Dio reek Te anabatherten 

Doe not tormiethit others. 

Do not entertain wicked jealomer, 

Do not be naughty. 
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Treat your fetds in away agreeable to them. 

Denet enter iste any discoamion with persons 
of i))fane 

Spek in an gee bir after prest conniidera tion, 

Spek with milertion in. tie preeenee of 
kings, 

Preserve the pox name of your father, 

[i to Way anne? wour nother, 

Ruch wauurnely es pire by treat af troth 

He immortal like Katkhoeri, 

Be weil-tnformed like Kang, 

He os brilliont os the sin, 





Prem Sterner gilt, eagatlight, toe Vttererood i Ut nderwoad 


Tower of Silence 


Where vultures devour the Parsi dead, Malatar Hil, Bombay, Taciu. 


Avoid evil thotimhts 

Avoid evil poten (Teen ge |, 

Deprive net others of their property. 

Keep away from the wives of others, 

Be industrious in following cool professions, 

Do gow] ta the pious and te the virtuous, 

Cho nit quarrel with the reve nye. 

Hever be a pattier with an armbitiets man, 

Dy ot become a conpenion of « back biter ot 
m Scandal erin wer. 

Do nob join in company of persone of tlifarme, 

Dio not copperate with the ill-inforresed, 

Fight with your eneinies only by fair tenis. 


He as pure at the mourn 

Beas tllasteiois as “art loptiina. 

He a5 strong as Knateqm. 

Be a4 fertile as the earth. 

As aonl t untted with the bajiy, en be you 
united, frienily with your friends, broth- 
ers, wife, aol chiliren. 

A Dana a bern gc) fobi th, mts Preserve o zum 
character 

Recogniite only Ahura Mase, the otnnleclent 
Lord, as -rour Gait. 

Prine AOTOaster aa Wout apicitiial beciter, 

Treat Altreman, the evil spirit, with contempt. 
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When the ceremony hos been con- 
cluded the bridegroam, accompanied 
by his friends, retires to his own house, 
where they all sit down to a banquet. 
The bride’s party are entertained by her 
father, ‘The ladies are first served, and. 
when they have left the table it ts pre- 
pared for the gentlemen. 

The: Parsees, from (their earliest so- 
journ i India, have refrained from eat- 
ing meat on the day of marriage, toavoid 
giving offense to the feelings of the 
Hindoos, The viands, therefore, con- 
sist of fish, vegetables, sweetmests, 
iruits, preserves, and similar articles, 
Wines are drunk freely, and several 
tousts are proposed by the Rony ta 
cluding the health of the wedded pair, 
their orien and the chief men of the 
assembly. After dinner the lodies retire 
to their own houses, but the genthemen 
sit till a late hour enjoying the pleasures 
of a ‘natch,’ or ofa band that follows. 
A repetition of the nuptial benediction 
is also performed by the priests after 
midnight before a few select friends and 
relatives. 

As the oorple are invariably young, 
separate accommodation is seldom al- 
lotted them after their murriage, nor 
even when they have attained adult age 
do they leave the parental roof, They 
live in the same house with the other 
members of the family. 

Though a father has six or seven sons 
they all reside, with their wives and 
children, in the house of their sire, and 
the gray-headed old man is often able 
to look with pride and pleasure upon 
the group of children and grandchildren 
nrownd bir. 

THE TOWERS OF SILENCE 


Mr John Fryer, who arrived in Bom- 
hay in the year 1671, says in his book 
of travela: "On the other side of the 
great inlet to the sea is a great point 
abutting Old Women's Island, and is 
called Malabar Hill; a rocky, woody 
mountain, yet sends forth long grass. 
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At the top of all is a Parsy tomb, lately 
reared. (in its declivity, towards the 
sea, the teniains of a stupendous pagod, 
near a tank of fresh water, which the 
Malabars visit it mainly for."" This 
“'Parsy tomb," or ‘dokma,'’ as it 1s 
called in the vernactiar, still exists on 
Malabar Fill. 

In accordance with religiows injunc- 
tions, the Parsees build their Towers af 
Silence on the tops of hills; if available. 
No expense is spared in constructing 
them of the hardest and best materials, 
with o view that. they may last for cen- 
turies, without the possibility of .pol- 
luting the earth or contaminating any 
living beings dwelling thereon, 

On Malabar Hill, « long, prominent, 
rocky ridge, paralleling and overlook- 
ing the Arabian Sea, are built the 
* Tiwersof Silence.” They are fivein 
number, the one mentioned by Dr Fryer 
now more than 230 -years old ; another 
for the tse of ‘suicides only, and three 
others. 

They are surrounded by about six- 
teen neres of grown, artistically laid 
out and planted with beautiful Sowers 
and tropical plants. Just inside the 
entrance gate 1s a peculiarly constructed 
building, setapart for a fire temple and 
ahouse of prayer. These '' Dokmas,"’ 
or ** Towersof Stlence,"’ are-built upon 
ane plan, bit their size may and does 
vary. The largest of them measures 
276 feet in citcumference, or about go 
feet in diameter, surrounded by a cir- 
colar wall, 20 to 40 feet in beight, built 
of the hardest stone, and faced with 
chinnam or white pluster. There is an 
opening or door just above the ground 
level, through which the dead bodies are 
catried by professional corpse-bearers, 
who have gone through certain religious 
ceremonies and who are alone privileged 
to carry the corpses into the tower. No 
one else can enter or touch them. 

That an intelligent idea may be given 
I have annexed hereto a ground plan 
of a-towerof silence. Inside the tower 


— 
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Ground Pian, Towers of Silence, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


a Kow of ravi for children, ce. Outer wall 
Cb. Row of Pavi for fetrisles, /. Underground drain. 
ge. Charcoal filter, 


& Row of Pawi for tales, 
4. Underground well 


@, Foot paths. 
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Is @ circular platform): about 270 feet in 
circumference, and entirely paved with 
large stone slabs, and divide into three 
rows, called “‘ pavis,”* for the bodies of 
the dead. As there are the same oum- 
ber of puvis in cach concentric row, 
they diminish in size from the outer to 
the itmer tring. 


THE DISPOSAL, OF THE DEAD 


The outside row is tsed for the bodies 
of males, the mext for those of females, 
and the third or inner row for those of 
children. These receptacles or “‘pavis"' 
are separated from each other by ndges 
called ‘‘danias,"’ which are about an 
fich in height above the levelof the 
pavis, and chanuels are cui into the 
pavis for the of conveying all 
the liquid matter flowing from the 

corpees.and rainwater intoa ‘bhandar"’ 
ora deep hollow, in the form of a pit, 
the bottom of which is paved with stone 
slabs, This pit forms the center of the 
tower. 

When the corpse has been completely 
stripped of its flesh hy the vultures, 
which is generally accomplished within 
an bour al the outside, and when the 
bones of the denuded skeleton are per- 
fectly dried by the powerful heat of a 
tropical stm and other atmospheric in- 
fltences, they ate thrown into this pit, 
where they crumble into dst, the rich 
atid poor thos meeting together after 
death in one common ievel of equality. 

Four drains are constructed leading 
fromthe bottom of the pit. They com- 
mence from the surrounding wall of the 
bhandarand pass beyond the outside of 
the tower into four wells sunk in the 
ground at equal distances. At the 
mouth of each drain charcoal and sand- 
stones are placed for purifying the fnid 
before it enters the ground, thus ob- 
serving one of the tenets of the Zoroas- 
trian religion, that ** The mother earth 
shall not be defiled." The wells have 
4 permeable bottom, which is covered 
with sand to a height of § to 7 feet. 
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However distant may he the house of 
adeceased person, whether rich or poor, 
high or low in rank, he has always a 
walking funeral. His body is carried 
tothe Towers of Silence on an iron bier 
by otfeisl corpse-bearers, and is followed. 
in procession by the MONTES, maic 
telatives, and friends, dressed in white 
flowing full-dress robes, walking behind 
in pairs, and each couple joined hand in 
hand by holding o white handkerchict 
between them in sympathetic grief. 

This mode of disposing of the dead, 


which the Parsees have practiced for 


countless generations, is repulsive to 
the sentiment of nations accustomed to 
bury their dead in the ground ; but it is 
thoroughly sanitary, and clears away 
most effectually one of the greatest dif- 
ficulties encumbering ‘the path of san- 
itary reformers in great cities. 

According totheir religion, earth, fire, 
and water are sacred and useful to 

man, and to avoid their pallution by 
contact with putrefying flesh, the faith 
strictly enjoins that the dead bodies 
shall not be buried in the ground, burnt, 
or thrown into the rivers or sea, They 
further claim that i really carries out 
the doctrine of the equality of man more 
satisfactorily than burving or burning, 
since the bowes of the whole COMmMuanMity, 
rich and poor, rest towether at last in the 
well within the Tower of Silence. 

A dismal impression 14 made at first 
thought upon the foreigner by these 
towers, where absolute silence has 
feigned forcenturies, and where, within 
the last half century, more than fity- 
thousand Parsees have been exposed. 


THE VULTURES 


It is estimated that some five hundred 
vultures make theit homes in the lofty 
tropical palms in the gardens that sur- 
round the towers, and when o corpse is 
exposed in one of them they swoop down 
und do not rise again until all the Mesh 
has been devoured. Within its silent 
cinct they are secluded and free from 
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all outside interference, and T have been 
told by those who have watched for the 
pirrpose that they never rise to the top 
of the tower with any substance wlhiat- 
ever, They are dis unlified by the form 
of their weak, little curved, unrelractile 
talons from -seiming of carrying: away 
living prey. 

These birdsiay two egrzs at atime, atid 
are said to produce but once a year. 
Like the American eagle, they build 
their nests in inaccessible rocks and 
places remote from the hands of man. 

These jackals of the air sre large in 
size and fave remarkably keen sight. 
They have naked heads and necks, a 
broad, powerful, hooked hill, and strong, 
thick legs. They are gregarious, slow 
in fight, gluttonous of habit, and prefer 
citrion to living prey. 

In view of the fact that the corpses of 
all Parsees, regardless of the cause of 
death, even of the most contagious fever, 
smallpox, Honthay plague, or cholera, 
tite thus exposed in the towers, it is re- 
markable that these vultures have never 
been known, so far as investigation can 
determine, to spread the contagion or 
stiffer from it themmelves, When ail is 
over they come to the top of the towers. 
where they sit for hours without moving, 
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There is nothing of a-sacred character 
asctibedl to the binds which admirably 
perform this disgusting though useftl 
work in the economy of nature, The 
fact is that there is no tinpleasant taint 
of this charmel-howse in the grounds 
about the towers, there bem not the 
faintest olor of death to mitigle with the 
aR of the flowers blouming in this 

itiful ganten. 

Europeans may regard the Parsee sys- 
tem as: barbarous and repugnant to civ- 
ilized ideas, The Pursees are quite as 

much justified in so mgarding our sys- 
tem of sepulture. The Sudeetead fact 
remains that from the sanitary n4pect 
the Parsee system is infinitely the better 

of the two. True, we do not lke to 
think of the vultures hovering around 
the funeral procession for the last few 
miles, or of others awaiting it, perched 
on, and greedily: gazing down into, the 
tower, Their system is at all events 
the more perfect solution of the sanitary 
side of the question, especially in this 
hot and moist tropical climate. Death 
is a-soletin reminder of the equality of 
all men before the law of nature, and 
their wode is att efficient preventive to 
post-hiuman distinction, vanities and 
funeral! pormp. 


CHINA AND THE UNITED STATES* 


By Sr Cuentune Lianc-Cuene, K. C. M..G. 


Exyov EXTRAORDINARY AND MinisTRR PLeNtroTenTiaky Prom CHINA To 
THe Uniram STaAgTes 


SEROM the earliest intercourse of 
€ the United States with Chima, the 
relations between our two coun 


tries have been of the friendliest charac- 

ter, When the governments of Europe 
in the past century, singly or ln combi- 
nation, took aggressive action against 
China ‘the United Statesalways refrained 


example, 


from acting with them or following their 
But especially since the days 
when your distinguished citizen, Anson 
Kurlingame,after having represented the 
government of the United States at the 
court of Peking served so ably.as. the am- 
bassador of the lmperial Chinese govern- 
ment in making a series of treaties with 
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foreign powers; und: particularly the 
treaty of 1364 with your goverment, we 
have been drawn more closely together. 

The constant policr of your govern 
ment in regatd to the affairs of the Far 
East has beer one of Conspicuous mag- 
nanimity and justice, This was amply 
munifested in the settlement of the dif- 
ficulties of 1900 and throughout the ne- 
rotiations with the powers in the follow- 
ine year. [ reenll with unspeakable 

leasine the conduct of President Mc- 
Kinley at that time, through whose wis 
dom and forbearance my country was 
saved much humiliation, The policy 
which he marke! out was followed by 
hissuceessor, President Roosevelt, whose 
fairness atl high sense of justice have 
heen alwaysevinced toward us. Norcan 
I fail to mention the friendshipand pro- 
tecting cateof thateminent and lamented 
statesman, Jolin Hay Secretary of State. 
For these reasons the Chinese, as a gov- 
ernment, are under a deep sense of grati- 
tude, and, os a poople,ore naturally most 
friendly juclined toward the govern: 
tent and people of the Uniterl States, 
Hence it was that | experienced a feel- 
ing of no little satisfaction when | was 
honored with the mission to represent 
the country of my birth in the country 
of any education. 

The subject about which doubtless 
von would be clad to hear from me— 
the commercial possibilities between the 
two countri¢es—is one respecting which 
the members of the Commercial Cith, 
with their long experience and keen 
judgment, aré better Judges than my- 
self, Hut I cannot fail to see that, os 
China is brought more and more closely 
in contact with foreign countries, as the 
people come to learn the necessities, the 
convenicnces, and the comforts enjoyed 
by the people of other lands, as by 
travel, by education, by long residence 
abroad, her demand for foreign com- 
modities; will be largely increased. 
China is not, toa prent extent, a mont- 
facturing country; nor is she likely to 


Unirep Stares Kee 
bein the near future, Her people are 


too easily sutisfied with what they can 
readily purchase in the world’s markets, 
Nor are ber people, who have enjoyed 
art, culture, refinement for centuries, 
disinclined to modern luxuries and con- 
venfences, The present foreign trade in 
that ancient cipire is chiefly confined 
to the coast provinces. It is anticipated 
that the abolition of the likin tax, as 
provided In the recent commercial 
treaties, when fully carried oot, will 
forever destroy that formidable barrer 
to intert] commerce so long deplored 
by merchants, both foreign and native 
alike, When her immense natural re- 
sources shall have been developed, ber 
purchasing power will indeed be greatly 
increased. | 

It is this commercial growth I long 
to see established between the two coun- 
tries, amd it has been my pleasure, as- 
well as my duty, to smooth all differ- 
ences which might threaten its complete 
realization, Hut there is ome difference 
now engaging the sérjous attention of 
the two governments which [ may be 
pardoned for bringing to your atten- 
tion, ‘The exclusion question and the 
odministration of the exclusion laws are 
matters which seem to have engaged 
very lithe the consideration of the 
American people; but they are matters 
of vital iniportance to the Chinese di- 
rectly concerned. While 1 wish it to be 
understood that it is mot my intention 
to undoly criticise the laws or the ad- 
ministration of the laws, the mention of 
some facts may aid you in a proper con- 
sideration of this question, which has a 
direct connection with the improvement 
of our commercial relations, 

When the American Comiissioners 
went to Peking to negotiate the immi- 
gration treaty of 1880, in the first memo- 
rundum which they submitted to the 
Chinese plenipotentiarie in setting forth 
the object of their visit, they stated that 
the restriction they desired was ** en- 
tirely of laborers."" Anexamination of 
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their detailed negotiations, which were 
fully reported to their government, will 
show that they made no other demands, 
After receiving most sacred assurances 
that the restriction shal! be ** reason- 
able, and not absolute prohibition,’ the 
Chinese government gave consent tothe 
American government’sdemanils. This 
was considered at the time by the Amer- 
tan Commissioners, as their official 
Teports show, a3 a concession from the 
Chinese government without any guid 
fro ga, The Chinese government had 
rood teason to believe that the question 
would be handled withduc leniency, and 
that the Am-rican people would not take 
advantage of their good nature. 

Fourteen years elapsed, and the Amer- 
ican government by resolution of the 
Senate again sought to negotiate a modi- 
fication of the treaty with the Chinese 
government. Thetreatyof 1894, which 
expired Dacember last by limitation, 
containing a provision that no Chinese 
laborer shall enter the United States, 
wastheresult. It should be stated that 
there is no indication in this resolution 
that the Senate desired the exclusion of 
any other class of Chinese than laborers. 
Itis evident that the object of the Amer- 
icat government was to sectre, atid the 
consent of the Chinese government was 
given to, the prohibition of Chinese la- 
berersonly, and nootherclass. During 
tore than a score of years of restriction 
and prohibition, abuses have sprang up 
on both ides. Time will not permit me 
to enumerate the numerous cases of 
hardship and unjust treatment of which 
the exempt classes of Chinese have been 
made the victims because of the over- 
zealousness of some United States gov- 
erament officials in discharging their 
duty in keeping out the prohibited class 
of Chinese. Suffice it to say that prior 
tothe President's order of last June it 
had so stirred up the feeling of the 
Chinese people that the boycott against 
American goods was the regrettable con- 
sequence. 
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To compliance with the wishes of the 
American government, the Chinese gov- 
ernment has issued an imperial decree, 
wurning the people to respect every 
treaty stipulation under petialty of se- 
vere punishment, and urging them to 
suppress the boyeott pending action of 
Congress to relieve the situation, and 
the provincial authorities have tssned 
similar proclamations, The Chinese 
governinent, while viewing with con- 
cern the exclusion of Chinese laborers 
under undue discrimination is, never- 
theless, not unwilling to take into con- 
sideration the condition of things al- 
leged toexistin thiscountry. But aside 
from the laboring class, all other classes 
should be admitted, and should receive 
the same treatment as is accorded to 


similar classes of Europeans entering 


this “‘land of freedom.'' As the laws 
and the immigration regulations stand 
today, aside from the five classes named 
in the expired treaty of 1594, namely, 
students, merchants, teachers, travelers, 
and officials, the following classes of 
Chinese cannot enterthe United States, 
to wit, bankers, lawyers, journalists, 
priests and the clergy, physicians, den- 
tists, insurance agents, brokers, and 
traveling commercial agents, Nothing 
was farther than this from the thought 
of the original negotiators, 

In fact, the laws on the subject seem 
to be in such a state of hopeless con- 
fusion that different attorneys-general 
have rendered conflicting opinions as to 
the theaning of certain vital require- 
ments, with the result that the regula- 
tions, which shonld be intended merely 
to carry into effect the provisions of the 
laws, impose conditions additional to 
the laws and inwarranted requirements, 
which have the force of legal enact- 
ments. In-comsequence Chinese sub- 
jects have been made to suffer great 
hardship in their attempt to land in the 
United States, and after being admitted 
they have been incessantly harassed by 
Immigration agents of the governinent 
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withdomiciliary visits and unreasonable 
interruptions while pursuing qmetly and 
peaceably their lawful vocations m this 
country, True, every notion has: the 
suprenie right to make its own laws, but 
it is Hable to be held accountable insome 
future day for any wrong done thereby 
to the subjects of foreign governments, 
Any new settlement of the exclusion 


question, therefore, in order to satisfy 


the Chinese govertiment and to be in 
accord with the dignity and sense of 
justice of this great American republic, 
must have regard to the unsatisfactory 
manner in which the lawsand regula- 
tions relating to Chinese immigration, 
made in putsuance of treaty stipula- 
tious, have been administered, and 
should correct the abuses that have 
gradually sprang up, which render the 
present state of affai rs intolerable. 

What China osiks is only fair plny and 
due consitleration, and she can well rely 
on the justice of the American people 
ane on the wisdom of their law-makers, 
headed by their illustrious President, 

whois the champion of peace, of hn- 
manity, of just ng, bo bring tins 
important question toa s inl set- 
lenient and remove the seit serious 
obstacle to the freer development of 
our commercial relations, 

A lamentable event has recently taken 
place in the murder of several American 
missionaries in one of the remote locali- 
ties of China, towhich I think It proper 
totefer. Repeated imperial edicts have 
recognived that foreign missionaries are 
lawfolly in China: their beneficent work 
in instruction, hospitals, and charity has 
been recognized by ty government, and 
the authorities have been enjoined to 
afford them all possible protection. The 
cause of the recent mob violence has not 
yet been definitely ascertained, but the 
Foreign Office at “Peking has hastened 
to inform the American minister that 


prompt punishment will beinflicted upon 
the murderers and full indemnity made 
for the injuries and Josses sustained by 
the missionaries. 

Unfortunately the Chinese govern- 
ment, though influenced by a sincere de- 
sire to repress lawlesstiess, is not always 
able-to anticipate and prevent mob vio- 
lence; bot China 15 not the only country 
which is sometimes put to shame by the 
acts ‘of excited and bad people. Itdoes 
not exense the bloody deeds of which the 
missionaries are the sufferers to say that 
more Chinese subjects have been cruelly 
murdered by mobs in the United States 
during the last twenty-hve years than all 
the Americans who hove been murdered] 
in China by similar riots, but it may in 
some degree palliate the shocking crimes 
in Chine, IF cannot, however, refrain 
from saving that in every instance where 
Americans have suffered from mobs the 
authorities have tide reparation for the 
losses, and tately has the punishment of 
death ‘failed to be inflicted upon some of 
the guilty offenders. On the other hand, 
Iam sorry to-say that [ have not been 
able to recall a single instance where the 
penalty of death has been visited on any 


member of the mobs tn the United States 


guilty of the death of Chinese ; and in 
only two instances of mob violence out 
of many has indemnity been paid by the 
ttutherities for the logses sustained by the 

T am free to say that the United States 
government has on many occasions ex- 
erted its power and authority to secure 
ponishment of the criminals through the 
courts, but public opinion in the locali- 
ties has been so strongly agoinst the Chi- 
nese that all the murderers have escaped 
punishment. Let us hope that a better 
day is coming for our respective peoples, 
and that the civilization and humanity 
of both nations will prevail over barba- 
ism and savagery: 
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WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED BY THE 
UNITED STATES TOWARD BUILDING 
THE PANAMA CANAL* 


By Tueoporre P. Sons 


CHATRMAN OF THE IsTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION 


HEN 1 received Vice-Presi- 
dent Lupton’s mvitation to 
come before your association 
ee talk on the Patiama Canal, I ac- 
cepted it with pleasure because of the 
opportunity itefforded of talkingto busi- 
ness Tien in o business way of what isa 
great business project, As I view it, the 
building of the Panama Canal 15 a busi- 
ness, not « political, proposition. I pro- 
pose, in what [ have to say to you, to 
talk asa practical man to practical men 
who are themselves engaged in large 
commercial enterprises and who know 
from experience the difficulties to be met 
and the enormous amount of thought 
ami labor involved m the inauguration 
of great undertakings in the United 
States. You will be able to appreciate, 
therefore, how every difficulty Was ag- 
gravated in an enterprise of the magnt- 
tude of the Isthmian Carnal, in which 
the preparatory work had to be carried 
on 2,000 miles from the base of supplies: 
But thisisnotall. The work had to be 
done in a hostileciimateand under health 
conditions which, through centuries of 
neglect of all sanitary poociples, had be- 
cone 2 menace to the lives of all persons 
save natives of the tropics, 

In order, therefore, to make the Isth- 
musa place it to lve in and to work 
in, there were three fundamental tusks 
which had to be performed in advance 
of all others; 

First. Thorough sanitation of the 
isthmus. 

Second. Providing suitable habita- 
tions for all classes of employdéa. 


Third. Providing a system of food 
supply which would afford to all em- 
ployés opportunity of obtaining whole- 
some food at reasonable cost. 

Firat. In regard to sanitation: When 
the United States began this work there 
were no. systems of water works, of sew- 
etage, or of drainage on the Isthmus: 
The people depended largely on unpro- 
tected cistermy for their water supply, 
filled during the rainy season, and on 
barrels filled from neighboring streams, 
ail breeding places for mosquitoes, Tle 
filth of ages had accumulated around 
the dwellings and in the streets, undis- 
turbed except when washed away by 
torrential rains. Pools of stagnant water 
had existed for years in proximity to 
dwellings, and insect-breeding swamps 
lay undrained adjacent to the cities and 
many of the towns. Seventy per cent 
of Panuina is now supplied wi tlh pure 
mountain water, fel from a Storage 
large enough to furnish sixty gallons 
per day to each inhabitant alter its 
present population shall have increased 
one-half, Fifty per cent of a complete 
modern sewerage system has been in- 
stalled, and work Gn the remainder is 
being carried rapidly forward. The frst 
million of brick for paving its sireets 
are onthe ground. The city has been 
fumigated time and again, first house 
by house, to-step the spread of disease, 
and again as a timit—that is, the entire 
city at one time. A large force is just 
finishing a thorough cleaning of the 
city—the first scrubbing it has had dur- 
ing its centuries of existence ; and Gov- 
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emor Magoon, under whose jurisdiction 
all this work has been so successfully 
accomplished, is arranging to raze many 
of the worst shacks and replace them 
with modern sanitary buildings. Within 
a year, itmay confidently be predicted, 
Panama will bea city well watered, well 
sewertd, well paved, and cliin and 
healthful. 

What has been done for Panama is 
heing done for Colon and evety impor- 
tant Inbor camp across the Isthmus. 
Work on Colon's water teservair ia well 
under way, atid temporary measures are 
being employed to safeguard the city's 
health pending the report of a board 
appainted to recommend plans-for per- 
manent improvements, Ain abundant 
supply of pute water from mountain 
springs has been provided at Culebra 
and at other important labor centers 
glong the line of the canal, and ade- 
sing drainage i4 being installed in them 


Four thousand one hundred men are 
now employed in these sanitary wnder- 
takings. So cifective has been the work 
that yellow fever has been virtually ex- 
tirpated from the Isthmus, In June 
last there were 62 cases of yellow fever 
there; in July, 42; in August, 27; in 
September, 6, and in October, the worst 
month of the year for yellow fever, 3— 
no one of the latter among the em- 
‘ployés and all originating many miles 
from the line of the canal, In regard 
to general health conditions, ] was told, 
when on the Isthmus in October, that 
there were over a hundred jess patients 
in Ancon Hospital than there bad been 
for many months, although we had 
brought in 4,060 additional laborers 
during the previons two months, and it 
was from the new arrivals that the hos- 
pitals were usually recriited, 

To fully onderstand what has been 
accomplished by our sanitary work, itis 
only n Ty to compare the present 
rate of sickness with that which fite- 
vailed on the Isthmus when the French 





WEre in possession, 


In Angust, 1882, 
the second year of the French’ oecu- 
puncy, with a foree of 1,900 men, the 
death mite was tra per tooo, In An- 
gust, rocs, with a force of 12/0080 ttten, 
there were only eight deaths,-or two- 
thitis of a man per t.oon, 

If'we have not, as our critics com- 
plain, made “'the ditt fly," we have 
made the filth fiy, and we have made 
yellow fever, that supreme terror of the 
tropics, fiv.so far from the Isthmus that 
it will never, let us hope, find its way 
back again. | 

We have established a haspital sys 
tem which includes:o large hospital at 
Colon and another at Ancon, and aaium- 
ber of amailer hospitals at convenient 

intsalongiheline. Theone at Colon 


is built on piers over the Atlantic 


Ocean, and patients there have at oll 
times the benefit of cool and tmvigorat- 
ig sen dir. That at-Ancon is one of the 
largest and best equipped in the world, 
situated on the hill above Panania and 
commanding a superb view of moun- 
tnins and sen. 

The management and service of the 
hospitals are on a par with the natural 
advantages: aml beauty of location, 
Colonel Gorgas, who is in direct charge 
of hospitals, has organized .a. staff of 
doctors and nurses-for which itt would 
be dificult to find a superior anywhere. 


Mr Isham Randolph, one of the menn- 


bers of the consulting board of engi- 
neets, who recently visited the Isthmus, 
said, in-a letter published on his return: 
‘The hospitals are a source of just 
pride to our people: If sickness could 
ever be regarded of a boon, it may be 
so thought of in Ancon and Colon." 
No less:emphatic testimony comes from 
Mr D, M. Hazlett, who speaks from 
personal experience asa patient in 
Ancon Hospital Writing in the Pan- 
ama: Van, he says; ** The medical staff 
anil corps of trained nurses are beyond 
criticism, No has been spared 
in providing the various wards with all 
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the conveniences which science and ex- 
perience can command, ‘There is prob- 
ably no institution in the world where 
sera receive better treatment or more 
ithfal service than mn Ancon Hospital,"’ 
Second. In regard to providing quar- 
ters for the employés: The commtis- 
sion inherited from the French company 
more than 2,100 buildings, all in bad 
condition, During the past veur 640 of 
them have been repaired, <8 new build- 
ings have been erected, anid 67 wore are 
in course of construction ; two new 
hotels, three stories high and containing 
from §5 to 60 rooms ench, have been 
completed, and authority has been 
granted for eight others, a portion of 
which sre under construction at the 
present time. Work is in progress alsn 
an cottages for married employés and 
on bachelor quarters, In this work of 
construction 2,400 men are employed, 
and additional carpenters are being sent 
Out with every steamer, This work is 
being pressed forward with the utmost 
vigor, 
hind. In regard to food supplies: 
This was the most seriotes problem that 
confronted aw. If we couldn't teed the 
men, we couldn't build the canal. 
Owing to the fact that the natives never 
look beyond their present necessities, 
no surplus food supply ever accumu- 
lates, This tt condition of no 
surplus was greatly intensified by the 
almost total failure of the crops for the 
two preceding years, by the ahandon- 
ment by agricultural isborers of their 
farms back in the hills for work on the 
canal, where they received higher pay 
for shorter hows, and by quarantine 
against the port of Panama on account 
of bubonic plague, which prevented the 





arrival of foodstuff from neighboring 


provinces. 

We were thus brought face to fare 
with the problem of feeding twelve 
thongand (12,000) men, with base of 
supplies 2,000 miles awiy. 

We immediately artanged to open 
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local commitssary stores al every im- 
portant laber camp, to provide mess- 
houses, and to furnish food, both conked 
and uncooked, to all employés at cost, 
We cobbled orders to have our steamers 
equipped with reingerating plants ; we 
arranged for the erection of a temporary 
ceold-storaze plant at Colon, and we pur- 
chased refrigerator cars for immediate 
shipment to the Isthmus, thus establish- 
ing a line:of refrigeration from the mar- 
kets of the United States to the com- 
missary stations of the Isthmus, ‘We 
aiso purchased from individual lessees 
the eqtipment in existing hotels and 
assumed their management ourselves, 
The net result of these efforts is that 
today we are affording to all employés: 

portunity to obtain an abundant snp- 
iy of wholesome food, cooked and un- 
cooked, at reasonable prices. The silver 
men—by which I mean the common 
laborers—are being fed for 30 cents per 
day, amd the gold employés—by which I 
mean those of the higher class—at oo 
cents per day, and it is good food in 
place of bad. There may be disptite 
about the blessing of tainted money, but 
there can be none about the curse of 
tainted food, 

But in addition te these fundamental 
tasksaf improving the health conditions 
on the Tsthmus aud providing for the 
physical comfort and well being of all 
Classes of emplovyés, another estential 
preliminary to actual canal building has 
heen receiving ourearnest attention, | 
refer to the enlargement and improve. 
ment of our facilities for receiving and 
distrilmiting the immense quantities of 
materials and supplies which will enter 
into the construction of the canal, us 
well as into the work referted to, The 
only really valuoble instrument essential 
to canal building acquired by our gor 
ernment i its purchase from the French 
was the Panaomg Railroad. But this 
instrument, like all the others whose 
wrecks cover the lathmus, hud been neg- 
lected and its equipment allowed to be- 
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come obsolete. If the docks, wharves, 
warehouses, termina] yards; locomo- 
tives, and cars of the Panama Railroad 
had been in good repair, which they 
were not, they still would have been 
entirely inadequate to properly care for 
atd handle the small commercial busi- 
ness the road was trat=acting. The 
existing facilities, ses at they were, 
were rendered less efficient by the entire 
absence of any mechanical appliances on 
the docks to assist in receiving or dis- 
charging the steamers’ cargoes. The 
negro laborer was the only power em- 
ployed ; he was at once the only hoist- 
Ing machine and the only traveling crane 
in tse, Imagine, then, the congestion 
which necessarily ensued when the at- 
cumulated orders in the states began to 
arrive in Inrge quantities on both sides 
ofthe Isthmus. To aggravate the situ- 
ation, while the deluge of arriving mia- 
terial was at its height, the commercial 
business of the road increased nearly 50 
per cent over the year before; and at 
the ttoment when we thought affairs 
conld get no worse, two.cases of bubonic 
plague at La Boca resulted in two con- 
secntive quarantines at that place, com- 
pletely tying up that outlet for6o days. 
Furthermore, the personnel of the Pan- 
ama Railroad as acquired had not been 
educated on modern lines, anid therefore 
was completely paralyzed when ¢on- 
fronted with the omerons conditions 
eaneed by thiscongestion, [twas neces- 
sary, consequentiv, to begin at once the 
construction of new wharves equipped 
with modern mechanical rg aeecacten nil 
of large terminal yards at both ends of 
the road: of extensive warehouses ; of 
suitable machine shops, and of a modern 
coal hoisting plant, which will tedace 
the cost of handlitig coal from ship to 
engines from $1.30 to about 12 cents 
per ton. 

We have also purchased new ond 
more powerful locomotives, larger cars 
for both passenger and freight services, 
and heavy steel rails for relaving the 


road, and have strengthened the bridges 
to enable them to carry the heavier 
equipment. We have reorganized the 
personuel-of the road, putting into the 
higher positions experienced, aggres- 
give, up-to-date men, with the result 
that with the old equipment and facili- 
tes they have cleared up during the Inst 
thirty days an accumulation of over 
12,000 tons of commercial freight. With 
the advent of our increased dock facili- 
ties, terminal yards now nearly com- 
plete, and new power and equipment 
now arnving, the road will bein a posl- 
tion to handle efficiently and economic- 
ally a vastly larger volume of business 
than heretofore. 

While all this :mecessary work was in 

rogress the task of purchasing, for- 

warding, and distributing the enormous 
quantity of materials and supplies of all 
kimds was Teceiving our constant and 
most careful attention. The purchases 
included not only the items. entering 
inte the permanent plant, but also thore 
required for the preliminary work: To 
give you an idea of the magnitude of 
these purchases [ will read for you the 
principal items : 

61 steam shovels, 

1.300 flat cars. 

ta rapid nnloaders. 

22 unloading plows. 

£3 earth-spreaders. 

324 dump-cars. 

ta hoisting engines. 

120 locomotives. 

5,000 tons of steel rails, 

195,000 cross-ties: 

12,000 pieces of piling. 

ty air Compressing machines. 

4 Cranes. 

62 rock -crills. 

40,030,000 feet of limber (approxi- 
mitely }. 

2 dipper dredges . 

64g6.o00 pounds blasting powder. 

617,400 pounds dynamite. 

7,000,000 paving brick. 

3,500,000 bnilding brick. 
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soo,co0 square feet roofing tile. 

46,000 barrels cement (approximate- 
ly}. 

3 steel water tanks and towers. 

2 stand pipes. 

2 068 n steams! ps. 

The approximate total cost of our pur- 
chases was about $9,000,000, It shonld 
be borne in mind that of the time when or- 
ders for most of these ttoms were placed 
the indnstries of the United States were 
crowed suai ic pueuee and were 
unable, en uently, to make 1 
Aelivesied... Ye should be borne a gies) 
also, that after machinery bad been mnan- 
facture here and setup, it had to be 
taken apart, shipped two thousand miles 
over steamship lines already taxed to 
their fill capacity, and on arrival on the 
Isthmus had to be again set up before 
ready for use, Then, too, on account of 
many reports as to the prevalence of yel- 
low feveron the Isthmus, it wasvery dift- 
cult at a critical time for concerns fur- 
nishing material to wet steamers to take 
it there, because of fear that therr crews 
might become infected and their vessels 
might be quarantined when they wished 
to return to the United States. Finally, 
the stenmers of the United] Froit Line 
from New Orleans, which had. been carry- 
ing a considerable amount of the freight 
guing tothe Isthmus, were put out of ser- 
Vice on account of yellow fever in that 
city. 

To the various canses of delay men- 
tioned is to be added the requirements 
of law, that all bids for materials ted in 
government work shall be advertised for. 
This. compels a delay in all cases of from 
ten to thirty days. 

Furthermore, in addition to the pur- 
chases for the canal, the following have 
been ordered for the Panama Railroad : 

soo box cars—jo-Tom 

12 cobotme cars. 

to refrigerator cars. 

6 passenger coaches. 

24 locomotives. 

a wrecking cranes. 
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1 locomotive crane. 

Tt pile-driver. 

3 track scales—too-ton. 

: modern coal-hoisting plant. 

1 cantilever crane for coal-hoisting 
plant. 

In regard to all equipment purchases, 
both for the canal and the railroad, it 
should be stated that the gage of the 
Panama Kailroad, being wider than the 
Aisne gauge in the United States, 
} ible to: nse: second-hand 

*k of any kind ; all locomp- 
tives and cars had, therefore, ta be built 
toorder, Aiter the supplres reached the 
Isthmus we had to contend not only with 
the lack of terminal facilities and me- 
chanical appliances already mentioned, 
but also with an inadequate equipment 
with which to distribute t to its destina- 
tion or the force to handle it. “These ob- 
stucles huve been largely surmounted, 
The elimination of yellow fever and the 
establishment of better systems of hons- 
ing and feeding the employes have ena- 
bled ws to recruit our working forces. till 
those assigned to the material and sup- 
ply division now number over 2,100 men, 

I have so far, gentlemen, ctideavored 
to give you an iden of the difficulties 
whichwe have bad toencounter and over- 
come in order to make the Isthmus a 
place fit to work im and to collect the 
tools with which to work. So far os 
actual excavation and dredging are con- 
cerned, we have not endeavored to ac- 
complish much, Asa general principle, 
in which ] think you will all conenr, it 
is inadvisable to attempt to run a rail- 
road before the tracks are laid. Weare 
now working however,six steamshovels 
in Colebra Cut, whichis the largestsingle 
factor in the construction of the canal, 
atid have removed approximately t,coo,- 
ooo cubic yards o of material Hy this 
work we ate accomplishing two things : 
First, we ate putting the levels of the: 
cut in proper condition for the imstalla- 
tion of the largest number of machines 
which can be effectively operated, and, 
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second, we are gathering data which will 
be usefal in future eitimates of the cost 
of canal construction. In the Culebra 
work.2,fc0 menarenowemployed. We 
are also building railway tracks and 
yards, and are dredging at both ends of 
the canal, so for as advisable, nutil the 
question of type of canalisdecided. This 
should be determined within the next 
ninety days. It should be understood 
that all the work we have done is appli- 
cable to any type of canal, 

The qiestion of labor iis a grave and 
perplexing one. We have advanced far 
enough to know that wecan secure a suf- 
ficient supply of jabor from the tropics, 
30 far as numbers are concerned, The 
question of quality is a very different 
matter. Unlessamuch greater efficiency 
can be developed than is:s2cured wt pres- 
ent, we shall have to jook elsewhere. 
Probably I can best convey to you a just 
estimate of the quality of this labor by 
relating an incident which came under 
the observation of Senator Millard dur- 
ing his visitonthe Isthmus. Sitting on 
the deck of the steamer /farane, he was 
watching the nnloading of a heavy piece 
of machinery from the bold of the ves- 
sel, The tackle vot caught in the rig- 
ging on the deck above; the foreman in 
charge of the gang of laborers sent one 
of them above ta free the tackle. The 
laborer went to the place to which he was 
sentand did what he wustoldtode, The 
forenian, paying no attention tohim after 
he started on his errand, missed him a 
few minutes later, and looking around 
for him, discovered him sitting peace- 
fully at the spot to which he had been 
sent. ‘' What are you doitg there?’ 
yelled the foreman. “‘Youtold me to 
come here, sah."" “Well, why didn't 
you come back?'’ You didn’t tell 
me-to, sah." 

It is to this clase of labor that we are 

ving From fo cents to $1.04 per day 
in gold; and ont of which it is estimated 
we do not get more than 25 per cent of 
the eficiency of labor in the United 


States. This is the kind of Inbor to 
which we are compelled to apply the 
eight-hour law—that is, to aliens, who 
know nothing of the law's existence 
infilthey arrive on the Isthmus, Such 


‘application will incrense the labor cast 


of canal construction at least 25 per 
cent and will adi many millions tn- 
necessarily to the total: expenditure, 
/n my opinion, if ea mitefabe fo dawdicn 

fhe gonsiruction of fhe fuaame Canal fy 
any laces save those of police and sanitation, 
I want to go on-record here that the ap- 
plication of the cight-honr law, of the 
contract-labor law, of the Chinese ex- 
clusion act, or of any other law passed 
or to be passed by Congress for the 
benefit‘of American labor at home, to 
lubor on the Isthmus, isa-serious error, 


‘Over So -per cent of the employés of the 


eatial will be aliens, A majority of the 
other 20 per centemployed will be in a 
clerical of supervisory capacity. The 
application of these lawson the Isthmus 
will benefit a very small number of 
American laborers, but will enormonsly 
add to the cost of construction, and 
American labor at home wili have to 
pay its shure of the consequent increase 
in taxation, As bitsiness men, you will 
noderstand the force of this statement. 

Tht is the story, gentlemen, of what 
we have been doing on the Isthmus. 
In line with this, let me add that Chief 
Bugineer Stevens, a man well equipped 
for the great task be bas undertaken, 
is preparing three complete sets of plans 
applicable to as many types of canal, so 
that when a decision shall have been 
rciched as to what type will be used, 
no delay in beginning work will eusue. 
It is our confident belief that by the rst 
of July next the plant a5 porchased will 
be installed and working to its fullest 
practical capacity, In other words, by 
that time the dirt will begin to fly ia 
earmest, ; 

The canal will be built—rest assured 
of that—and it will be built-at Panama. 
Those two phases of the problem have 
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— irrevocably from the field of de- 
te, There is an industrious and vol- 
uble hand of hired Ananiases moving to 
and fro in the land whose mission it is 
to deny this, The burden of their sang 
is: ‘The canal will never be built at 
Panes, and everybody connected with 
the enterprise, including the President 
antl commissioners and cupmecrs, is 
convinced of it.°’ You can hear the 
members of this band chanting their 
song, to the accompaniment of their 
lyres, singly and in chormms, whetever 
men congregate amd wherever a few 
reporters are gathered together. They 
are rehearsing for their grund burst of 
noise when Congress shall have ossem- 
bled. When they are not rehearsing 
they are putting the words of their song 
into bogus interviews and other written 
forms of newspaper publication, which 
they are sending forth by thousands 
from their bureaus of publicity in this 
and other cities, As one contemplates 
the output of this. singular industry; 
this factory of fiction, he is moved to 
say of its gniding spirit as Shakespeare 
says of Captain Dumain: ' He will lie 
with such volubility, sir, that you would 
think trith were a fool." 
Who is capitalixing this industry? 
What is the bountiful source of this 
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ting spring of mendacity? Isit to 
i toast among the friends of an [sth- 
thian canal? Are these supplying Funds 
ior the sustenance of such a campaign 
of nusinformution ? What interests, ex 
cept those foolishly dreading ihe com- 
petition of an Isthmian Canal, would 
put up money to delay and possibly de- 
fent its construction? That there ore 
interests of that Kind is not a matter 
of suspicion ar spectlatian, hut af his- 
tory. 

They have been fighting a canal for 
mote than half a ecnlury, and they 
fought it successfully till “Theodore 
Roosevelt, armed with his."' lig stick,” 
appenteéd as its champion. From that 
moment their-eftorts haye been power- 
less, but they have not yet discovered 
the fact. ‘They are wasting their ener- 
gies and their cash, for behind Theo- 
dore Roosevelt stand the American 
people in solid mass and with deter- 
Tiined front, shouting 4s one man: 
“Give ws a canal that will be adequate 
to tneet the demands-of the commerce 
of the world, and give it to us at the 
war liest, ‘possible niotent.|' That, @en- 
tlemen, is the command which the Cont 
mission, under the inspiring lead of the 
President, is obeying to the letter. We 
are building the “* Roosevelt Canal.” 


RUSSIA IN RECENT LITERATURE’ 
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4 T no time in the history of the 
world have the present condi- 
| tions and future fortunes of 


Russia exelted more interest and been 
of greater importance than today, Itis 


therefore thonght that the tembers of 
the National Geographic Society will 
deem timely the presentation of the va- 
rious phases and aspects of Russian life 
as depicted in two very interesting vol- 


*Eussian, Hy Sir Donald Murkeoric Wallace. Ul, mapa, pp xx-+ 672. oh x by inches. 
New and tick enlarged edition. Henry Holt andl Campany, New Vork, [go5, eo Het 
Rosalia aniler the Great Shadow, By LoigiVillan. OL, 39¢ pp. James Pott ‘Co. £3.50 


net. 


Russia In Recent LireratTure 


nimes of Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace 
and of Luigi Villari, the latter being an 
original work, | 

Wallace's ** Russia’ is aon enlarged 
edition of a. work which, though it orig- 
inally appeared thirty years since, is 
vet Tecognined as a standard authority 
upon the laud of the Czars. Sir Don- 
ald's obseryutions of Russia now cover 
a period of thirty-five years. — 

The changes in Wallace's book are 
very few, Indicating slight modifications 
as to discomforts of travel, scarcity of 
wml roils, absence of domestic com- 
forts, and, above all, the continued low 
state of the clergy. 

While stating thatthe younger priests 
have asnirations for the future invprove- 
ment of the people, le speaks of the sys- 
tem as ‘presenting continual simony, 
carelessness in religious rites, and disor- 
ders in administering the sacrament, 
thus transforming the service of God 
into a profitable trade.” 

Of the original volume the only mate- 
rial changes have been in the treatment 
of local self-government, but the value 
of the volume is largely increased by ad- 
ditional chapters:on industrial progress, 
nihilism, socialisin, and other revolu- 
tionary movements. 

With regard to the zemstyo, now of 
forty years standing, he expresses the 
opinion that it is destined “‘to play a 
great political part in the future.”’ 
This system of local government has 
suffered from restrictions on the devel- 
opment of edneation, through pgov- 
ernors’ suspenditig its action, by in- 
creasing: the representation of the bu- 
reaucracy ut the expense of the peas- 
antry, from preventive censure as to 
its publications, and by opposition ta 
its efforts to establish equitable taxa- 
tion. ‘The semstvos in late years have 
improved local conditions materially as 
to hospitals and asylums, and less so 
as to ptitmary education, agriculture, 
roads, and bridges, With its defects, 
the semstvo is '' infinitely better than 
the institutions it displaced,"’ 
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The growth of nihilism and its reac- 
tion are carefully treated. Repressive 
measures failed to check it, the decline 
being due to the foundation of a liberal 
party. Nihilism found its warmest par- 
tisans among students, whose beautiful 
theones lacked the power of even sug- 
resting concrete forms, The trans- 
formation of nihilism into soctalien. ts 
attributed to Tolstoi's educational re- 
form, which brought the revolutionists 
into closer comtact with western social- 
ism. The various phases of propaganda, 
agitation, energetic repression, and of 
terrorism, with its associated crimés, 
chlminated in the assassination of Alex- 
ander Il, which discredited terrorism, 

The development of manufactures 
andthe creation of a proletariat mate- 
rinlly affected the revolutionary move- 
ment, which assumed the form of social 
democracy, Political agitationsand trade 
unions resulted in labor troubles, but 
the efforts of the government, through 
legislation and its support of working- 
men in labor disputes, failed to coutrol 
the situation, Father Gapon's connec- 
tion with Inbor unions and his subse- 
quent cuireer are discussed, together 


with his failure asa self-appointed repre- 


sentative of the oppressed people and the 
tearler of a political revolution. 

Sir Donald admits his inability to 
state whether the outcome will be refortn 
of revolition. He outlines Pichye's 
repressive policy, the demands of the 
constitutionalists, the aims-of the social 
democrats and agrarians. The liberals 
tonunsel peaceful methods, while the rev- 
olutionists resort to popular disorders, 

Considering a strong man necessary, 
hesays-of Witte: “‘As an administrator 
he has displayed immense ability and 
energy, but it does not follow that be ts 
a statesman capable of piloting the ship 
into calm waters." 

The most interesting, if not most im- 
portant, chapter ison industrial progress 
and the proletariat. A protective tariff 
and government support have wonder- 
fully developed manufacturing indus- 
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tries, which, in order of importance, are 
textile fabrics, articles of sepia i and 
ores or metals. In total wetion 
Russia ranked fifth among the nations 
This tremendous growth has heen 
through M. Witte, who declares agri- 
cultcral countries economically and in- 
tellectually inferior to nations manu- 
factiting commodities, Competition 
and overproduction led to failures and 
a commercial crisis, from which Russia 
was slowly recovering at the commence- 
ment of its war with Japan, 

With manufacturing industries the 
tirban populationsincreased, notably of 


Lodz.and Moscow, the latter reaching: 
amillion. Hig factories with cheaper 


methods of manufacture are killing 
rapidiy home industries, Whole groups 
of “industrial villages have fallen under 
the power of middlemen, who advance 
money to the working households ancl 
fix the price of the products." 

There are brief allusions to the in- 
dustrial workers, especially in connec- 
tion with their unfortunate material 
conditions, While the workmen com- 
plain of long hours, low wages, arbitrary 
fines, and brutal severity, yet there are 
other important. evils emphasized— 
those associated with the barrack sys- 
tem, the company store, and unsanitary 
SuITroutiings. 


Asa contrast and supplement to the 


English view of Russia represetited in 
MacKenzie's volume, i4 that of ** Russia 
under the Great Shadow,”" by. an Italian, 
Luigi Villari, His services a5 corre- 
Spondent of the London 7imes afforded 
unnstial opportunities for acquiring an 
cacatiant: + 
sin. This exceedingly well-illtistrated 
volume, with interesting and often bril- 
liant descriptions, covers the salient 
points of modern Russia and supple: 
ments thet by broad generalizations of 
evident valne, Of Russia he says: 
‘Animmense country, richin natural 
resources, inhabited by a people who, if 
primitive and ignorant, have many very 


nowledge of European Rus- 


fine qualities, strong, capable of the 
hardest toil, inared to the struggle with 
nature, brave. intelligent, and relizions, 
has been kept out of the march of pro- 
gress in n condition of semi-Asiatic bar- 
barismfor the sake of impossibleschemes 
of universal dominion.’ 

Ofespecial interest forthe light reader 
are the chapters on St Petersburg. Mos- 
cow, Nijai Novgorod, and the Crimea, 
To the student or more serious reader 
may be commended provincial Russia, 
the industrial development, the work- 
ing classes, Poland, and the economic 
situation. 

He characterizes St Petersburg as 
Tepresantiny “the foreiyu element of 
Russian civilization."" [ts picturesque 
Alexander's market, or Thieves’ bazar, 
is happily described. 

Moscow, he says, sums up the essence 
of many distinct civilizations, It still 
remains a living force, while presenting 
every aspect of Russian life, every phase 
of Russian history, Aso holy city sec- 
ond only to Kiev, it has innumerable 
miracle-working images, which are re- 





garded with the deepest veneration. 


The tberian Virgin, where the Czar in- 
variably pars his devotions, is noted for 
its great popularity, which is utilized as 
a valued source of income tothe church. 
Per contra is the Moscow University a 
plage spot of Itberalism, vexatious to 
the jorernment and not fivorable to 
advanced instroction, owing to censor- 
ship and frequent closing by the gov- 
ernment, On this point Villari says 
Russia is especially cursed with on 
intellectual proletariat, with indigent 
students, insufficiently clothed ond de- 
pending on benevolent societies and 
scholarships, He adds: 

“These students anil graduates over- 
flow the offices and liberal professions 
and become the most active agents of 
revolutionary propaganda, (One finds, 
indeed, glaring contrasts among the 
Russian educated classes between ad- 
vanced and daring ideas and complete 
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ignorance of matters which are common 
knowledge tothe rest of Europe. Side 
by side with the most revolutionary 
doctrines that would shock the most 
advanced of English or French radicals, 
there are students, like one whom I met 
last autumn, who simply refuse to be- 
lieve that such a thing as religious free- 
dom exists in any country in the world. 
These incougruities are but the result 
of the system of repression of ideas 
which, while it succeeds admirably in 
destroying all independent thought 
among the stupid masses, drives others 
to the wildest extremes of revolutionary 
idens in politics, literature, and philaso- 
phy." | 

Nijni, the site of the renowned fair, 
is in its decadence, although still most 
picturesque, [ts description is: worthy 
of perusal. [tis tersely described '' asa 
niece of medimval Rurope and unchang- 
ing Asia, with an infusion of modernity, 
it is unequaled even in this land of gler- 
ing contrasts. *’ 

Provincial Russia, from Moscow south- 
ward to the Crimea, is briefly treated. 
The great cities are lamentable apecta- 
¢les, through their alwence of local 

triotism, local information (many 
large towns have uo local newspaper), 
and owing to the corruption and bru- 
tality of local officials: The situation 
ia perhaps best conveyed by the state- 
ment that censorship forbids the papers 


of a large provincial town to publish 


‘descriptions of love scenes, criticilems 
on reactionary journals, the mention of 
trade unions; criticisms of the acts of 
police officials, the mention of the name 
of Gorky, accounts of the religion of 
the Japanese, praises of Tolstoi, the 
word 'buresucracy,’ the names of cer- 
tain diseases, the enumeration of ele- 
mentary schools, fucts concerning the 
bad organization of the local hospital 
and the barracks, criticisms of the arti- 
cles by Krushevan (the instigator of the 
Kishinieff massacres )."' 

In the Black Sea country, one of the 
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most fertile regions of the world, with 
its¢rain, wine, iron, coal and oil, Odessa 
it perhaps the most remarkable port, 
with a population of nearly half a mil- 
lion. The Jewish question is treated 
in the description of Odessa, where the 
streets, promenades, and buildings are 
superior, owing to the large Hebrew. 
element, about one-third of the popu- 
lation, which control chiefly the busi- 
ness, Of the Jews, Villari says ; 

“Mie great mujerity are extremely 
poor, and engaged in various handi- 
crafts and small trades, One of their 
chief grievances lies in the obstacles 
placed in the way of the education of 
their children"’ (limited to one-tenth the 
whole nomber of pupils). | 

This tule means selection and. com- 
petition, which bring forward the ablest 
Tewish students, who “‘are not infre- 
quently elected by their fellow-students 
as presidents of the literary anil scien 
tificsocietics: . . . They generally 
come out with the highest honors, and 
those who do not go into brsiness be- 
come lawyers or doctors, the-only liberal 
professionsopen to them, and rapidly ac- 
quire the best practice. Theresnlt. . - 
accentuates the bitterness against them 
on the part of the Christians.” 

Their unpopulatity is due to many 
causes, principally economic. Specuila- 
tion in grain, most wilespread, brings 
them in bad standing with the peasants, 
who hate the Jews, but trade with them, 
aa they often mistrust more the Chris- 
tian merchants. 

He adds: “In spite of their many 
indesirable qualities, the Russian Jews 
are absolutely judispensable to the wel- 
fareofthecountry, Without them there 
would be no trade, in many districts 
money would not circulate, and eco- 
nomic activity would be paralyzed." 

Theindustrial development of Russia, 
stimulated by the government, has been 
astonishing in the past twenty years, 
especially in textiles and metallurgy. 
These industries are divided by Villari 
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inte xones: Moscow covers particolarly 
textiles, sugar, and beer; in the Baltic 
iron, textiles, and ship buliding flotrr- 
ish | Poland produces textiles and tanned 
goods ; insouthern Russia the coal and 
iron industries are: predominant; the 
Ural zone is given over 10 minerals, 
without coal: Baku is well known the 
world over for its off productians. 

These industries had a tremendous 
development, byt overproduction and 
wild: speculation induced equally start- 
ling collapses and bankruptcies, 

Fortign employers ‘all have a high 
opinion of the skill and working powers 
of the mayit (peasant), althoughinother 
respects—sobricty, morality, education, 
and honesty—they regard him ag far 
inferior to the artisan of western Eu- 
rope." " 

Of the workmen Villari says - 

“They are underpaid, ill-fed, worse 
housed, and are notcheap. The pens- 
ant has great industrial possibilities, is 
docile, guick to learn, but is without 
initiative, careless, and needs constant 
SI rrision,"’ 

The artisan, however, “has a new 
feeling of human personality and dig- 


THE NEW ERLE CANAL 


Ty CHE new Erie Canal, towhich New 

, York is committed and which 
will cost more than $100,000,o000, is by 
far the greatest work ever andertaken 
by any atate. The canal is overshad- 
owed in the public mind by the Panama 
Canal on account of the international 
character and the interesting complica- 
tions that have attended the inmugura- 
tion of that work by the United States, 
but in commercial importance the Erie 
isin many waysthe equal of the Panama 
Canal, The canal is described in the 
report of the Smithsonian Institution 
for tgo4, just published, by Col. Thomas 
W.. Symons, U. 5, A.,who was so largely 
instrumental in preparing the plans. 
On the Panama it is hoped same time to 
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nity,"' is inspired with new Heas and 
driven to new movements. 

Confirming Wallace's opinion, Villari 
States that the Eastern Church is an 
inert body, almost devoid of vitality. It 
tontributes little to the moral and in- 
cassie progress of the people, hut 
merely keeps them enslaved and igno- 
rant. The average pricst, his one 
thonght money cxaction, in grasping. 


avariciotis, and callausto the morn) con- 


dition of his flock. While the average 
Riessian is devoted to his faith and mast 
corefnlly observes its: practiors: vet *' the 
liberal movement will render the abso- 
lute domination of the church a thing of 
the past.'" 

The elevation of the people is declared 
essential, a until the conditions of the 
moh areradically altered and improved, 
Russia can never hope to be really peace- 
ful or prosperots,”’ 

Altogether, the volumes of Wallace 
amd Willart are not only of current in- 
terest and value, but will continne so 
until the methods of Kussion- adminis 
tration are materially improved and the 
nights of man are more generally recog- 
nized and respected. 


reach a tonnage of 10,000,co00; on the 
Erie all works, structures, water BUT 
ply, ete, are predicted on a tonnage of 
16,000,000, and provisions are made 
for accommodating at slight additional 
expense 4 tonnage greatly in excess. of 
this. On the upper Great Lakes there 
is a whiter-borme commerce of very 
Heatly go,000,000 tons per vear. The 
Erie Canal will furnish the cheapest . 
route for connecting this yast lake com- 
merce with the seaboard, and its wide. 
reaching infiuerice can hardly be con- 

Tf appreciated except by those 
irs of study to the 





In magnitude the work that New 
York has undertaken exceeds the work 
at Panama, More earth and rock must 
be excavated, more masonry used, and 
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more dams built, The cost per unit is 
not nearly so high as at Panama, be- 
cause the work will be done in the tem- 
perate zone, where labor, tools, and 
materiais ore abundant aud reasonably 
cheap, 

The canal will be located, wherever 
possthle, in streams and lakes, and it 
willhave notowpath, ‘This will reduce 
the cost of maintenance enormously, for 
the cost of keeping the towpath in order 
is the heaviest item of expense of the 
present canal. 

The existing canals may be called 
‘hillside "" canals, as they go through 
the open country and along the upper. 
portions of the valleys above the rivers, 
from which they religiously keep away 
to the greatest extent possible. The 
new and greater canal is put in the val- 
lev bottoms and in the water cotrses 
and lakes wherever practicable. It is 
interesting to note that the new canal is 
to follow the water route across the 
state of New York used by the pioneer 
settlers of the western portion of the 
slate a century ago, 


ANNUAL DINNER OF THE NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 

7 “fHE annual dinner of the National 
‘Geographic Society will be held 

at the New Willard Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D.C, on December ao. The Sec- 
retary of War, Hon, Wilhtam H. ‘Taft, 
and Mrs. Taft will be the guestaof honor 
of the Society, and there will be a num- 
ber of other invited guests, including 
Messrs W. 5. Champ, Anthony Fiala, 
and W, J. Peters, of the Ziegler North 
Polar Expedition, The dinner will be- 
gin at 7 Pp. m.,. aud at its clove several 
brief toasts will be given. ‘The presi- 
dent of the National Geographic So- 
dlety, Dr Willis L, Moore, will preside. 
Tt is hoped that many of the iembers 
of the National Geographic Society who 
live not far from the national capital may 
be able to attend the dinner. The So- 
ciety, with 1r905,completes its eighteenth 
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year. It has now a handsome home and 
a substantial membership of 10,000 per- 
sons, and is th fact the largest geographi- 
eal organization in the world. 

On another page is pasted a blank 
form which menibers who cari attend the 
dinner are meynested to fill out and mail 
to the Society, Members may tivite 
their friends: to attend as their personal 
guests. Phe price per plate is $5 for 
menibers or their giiests. 


* his budget speech in the Federal 
A House of Representatives the other 
day, Sir John Forrest, Minister of 
Finance, took a very hopeful view of 
the future of the Australian common- 
wealth, in spite of the fact that the total 
foOrernment reverie of $57,200,000 was 
$545,000 below the estimate, 

Sir John pointed out that though the 
population was only 5,000,000, Ams 
tralia had since 1452 raised gold and 
other minerals to the value of $3,055,- 
000,000, an avenge of nearly $59,000, - 
eco yearly. Inthe single year 1go04 the 
gold yield was €80,060,000, and that of 
wother minerals was $40,000,000, Acres 
oder cultivation numbered 12,000,000, 
with exports of wheat $26,250,000, of 
butter $12,500,000, amd of wool §85,- 
oo0,000, The foreign commerce for the 
yCar was $472, 500,000, of which 74 per 
cent was with Great Britain and British 
possessions. The ordinary banks held 
$450,000,000 deposits, $roz, 400.000 of 
coinand bullion, with $175,000,000 also 

lepoxit in the savings banks. The 

pping tonnage which entered Ats- 
tralian harbors during the year totaled 
79,000,000 tons (Sir John did not men- 
tion Anierican ships), Most of these 
figures are record-breakers. The ex- 
ternal trade exceeds that of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal, or Japan individually. 

The production from primary indus- 
tries, including manufactures, exceeds 
Fhoo0,000,000 a year. 
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The $545,000 loss in revenue was 
more than covered by the $500,000 
shrinkage itt customs andexcises. Evi- 
dently Australia, like Canada, & loung 
by ber tanff preferential in favor of 
Great Britain. | 

The total expense to Australia of fed- 
eration for the year was $1,455,000, or 
34 cents per capita of the population, 
That is just for running the federation 
inachine. 

The minister advises the taking over 
by the federal government of all the 
state debts, aggregating the enormous 
(for so. few people) sum of €1,170,000,- 
000, OF £2775,000,000 more than the 
United States interest-bearing debt. At 
first sight that looks like a big: burden 
for the federal povernment fo asstime, 
but with the tuking over of the debts 
the federal government would not have 
to continue the present tnwieldy plan 
of returning the revenues over and above 
expenses to the various states. The 
sum of €35,705,000 was so returned last 
vear, Further, any federal govern- 
ment, to be able to do its best for its 
constituents, should have entire control 
of the national finances, Moreover, a 
strong cetitralized government can bor- 
row money at cheaper rates than can 
individual stntes, Recent chronicles in 
the English papers show how much 
easier it was for Japan and other cen- 
tralized governments to borrgw moticy 
in London and Europe than those Aus- 
tralian states which were secking loans. 
Neither of those states we eee 
yeople, nor is the sparse population sut- 
Eciently evenly divided, to enable them 
tostand alone. That is the main reason 
why the total debts of the various states, 
$1,495,000,000, is $297 per capita of the 
total population. 

Tt would seem as if what the com- 
monwealth of Australia needs is: less 
states’ rights, less labor and other class 
government, less politics for men and 
more for country, more centralization 
in and wider powers to the federal gov- 
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ernment, before she can draw what is 
her grefitest need—tmore people. Just 
asin the Umted States, get the people 
there, and ail else tollows—money tor 
developing dormant resources, money 
for building up manufactures, money 
for railways, steam and electric, and 
money for building operations, When 
the people are there they must be fed, 
clothed, and-howed. That meats work. 
and it 7 by work, and work alone, that 
nations are batt up mito prosperity. 
WaLteR |. BALLARD. 


THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF GOLD" 


T is not alone to the ratcers of prain 
that nature hax been bountiful of 
late. Theaminesof the world have been 
yielding tressnre o5 Invishly as have 
our fields. In-every day of this year, 
gos, work days and feast days, holi- 
days and Sundavs, there will be drawn 
from the ground a million dollars of 
new gold, And then, when the total 
is finally cast up, there will be a hum- 
ber of odd millions to spare above that 
average, The mines of the world will 
produce this year $175,000,000 af gold, 
The final figures for the production of 
roid im 1904 have recently been made, 
and they footed $347,000,000. We 
may reasonably look forward in the near 
future to an annual average ontput of 
$400,000,c00 of new gold for at least « 
considerable number of years. 

When we remember that in 1385 the 
production of gold was but $1t5,900,000 
we begin to get acomprehensive view of 
the significance of thisincresse. When 
we remember further that the entire 
monetary stock of gold in the worid is: 
abant $5,700,00G,000, we can calculate 
that the output from, the mines in the 
next fourteen years promises to equal 
a total as great as the present monetary 
stock of gold. These figures are start- 


* Prom an address to the American Bonkers* 
Convention, by F. A. Vanderlip, October 1, 
1905, 
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ling. They perhaps suggest the possi- 
bility of a-disturbance of values. It 
does not follow, of course, that with 
the production of $400,000,000 of gold 

f annum the monetary stocks will be 
increased by that amount. The uses of 
gold in the domestic arts draw off at 
least $75,000,000 a yeur, but that will 
leave over $300,000,000 a year to add 
to the pold reserves. 

While there will undoubtedly be a 
tendency to advance prices as a result 
of this influx of gold into the bank re- 
serves of the seid Tdo not believe the 
gale production is likely to become 4 
serious meuace, Ido not believe that 
ft will so disturb those business relations 
that are based upon the terms of money 
as to cause any vital derangement of 
pilfmirss. 

What I do believe 1s that there is 
likely to follow just what followed in 
the two former periods of the worid's 
history when there was an extraordi- 
nary production of old added to the 
monctary stocks. Ome of these periods 
followed the discovery of America, when 
the treasures of Mexico and Peru were 
exploited, The other was in the rears 
following the discovery of gold in ‘Cali- 
fornia and Australio. In each case a 
mighty impulse was given to the ex- 
nloitation of virgin fields of develop- 
ment. 

[t seems to aie not improbable that 
the next few venrs will witness the 
expansion of the field of commercial 
enterprise into tew places. Countries 
that are commercially and industrintusly 
backward will yield to this new influ- 
ence. Ji seems to me that one of the 
direct and important effects of this great 
production oe gold will be to give an 
impulse to the development and indus- 
trial exploitation of South America, 
Africa, Asia, and enstern Etrrope. At 
cir Morn hand is South America on 
one side and China and Japan on the 
other. We are opidly awakening to 
the commercial possibilities within these 
countries, 
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CHINA IS NOT OVEEPOPULATED 


LUR minister to Peking, Mr W. W. 

F Rockhill, shares the view of Ad- 
mitral C. E. Clark, published in this 
Magazine in June, 1965 (page 306), that 
the population of China ts greatly ex- 
aggverated. The last official estimate, 
that of 1885. which wos made by the 
Chinese board of revenue, gave 377,- 
635, 1g8 asthe population of the Rampire, 
Mr Rockhill believes that the popula- 
tion does not excred 275,000,000 at the 


‘present time, and that probalily it falis 


considerably below this figure.* He 
vouches for the fact that tone of the 
northern provinces are overpopulated, 
ond he is inclined to think that China 
could support a much larger population 
than it now has, which would be tm- 
posstble tf the number had reached the 
enormous figure given by some imagi- 
native writers. 


Ao Observer in the Philippines, or Life 
in Our New Possessions: By John 
Bancroft Devins. Illustrated, Pp. 
416, Hoston, New Vork, Chicago: 
American Tract Society, 1905. 


The Philippine Islands. By Fred. W. 
Atkinson. Dllistrited. Svo, pp. 426. 
Boston: Ginn & Co,, 1904. 

Our Philippine Problem By Henry 
Parker Willis. vo, pp. 478. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1905. 
‘There has been a vast deal written 

about the Philippine Islands in the past 

five years, moch of which is wrong and 
some of which is false. Contradictory 
statements abound, and the plain reader 
is ot his wits end to kiiow what to ae- 
cept and what to reject, Dr Devins, 
the editor of the New York Odserver, 
spent two months in the Archipelago. 

It was long enough to learn the situa- 

tion, but by no means long enough to 

understand jt. ‘The book is largely nar- 
rative, descrising with interesting detail 
life on an arnt tratsport, on which the 

* Report of Seoretary of Smithsonian Tati 


‘tation for rga4, page 675. 


Booxns on THE PHILIPPINES: 


author crossed) the Pacific, oat several 
trips made about the Archipelago. The 
characteristics of the people, re cenats in- 
dustries, institutions, th, etc., ore 
touched upon. Naturally, much space 
is devoted to matters of religion, and 
the Protestant missionary work receives 
great attention. The author ts opti- 
mistic, and has written a very readable 
hook. 

Quite different is the character of Dr 
Atkinson's book from that of Dr Devits. 
Dr Atkinson was the first supermtendent 
of schools of the Archipelago under the 
American civil government, and the 


present admirable school system is: 


mainly his wotk. He was inthe Archi- 
pelago nearly two anda half years; his 
work took him everywhere and among 
all classes of people, so that he has writ- 
ten from o full knowledge of his sub- 
ject, with authority and generally with 
accuracy. 

His introduction is a most adourable 
summary of the character of the people 
and the necessities of the situation—the 
several chapters treat of topography, 
history, climate, health, industries, and. 
commerce, the city of Manila, the people, 
their superstitions and religion, govern- 
taent and education. He is tot clear 
or definite in his account of temperature 
at Manila (pp. t2§ and 126), so that 
the reader may easily be confused. On 
pages 174 and 175 he contrasts the yield 
of sugarin the Philippines with that in 
Hawaii a8 follows: “‘A (Havwaiint) 
planter usually obtains: 75 tous of sugar 
to the acre, whereas in the Philippines 
he (the Filipino) considers half a ton 
a fair amount," If he would substi- 
tute 4 for 75, and 1 for %, the contrast 
would be correct and would still be suff- 
ciently startling. There are numerous 
other slight errors scattered through 
the book which leads one to regret that 
the author had not awaited the appear- 
ance of the Census report and thus huve 
avoided the slight blemishes on what is: 
otherwise a most valuable work. 
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Mr Willis’ book is of a still different 
class. ‘he author, a professor in Wash- 
itgton and lee University, devoted sev- 
eral months of 1904 toa study of the 
conditionsal the Philippines. The book, 
like many olhers, i¢ a discussion of the 
government and the politionl, social, and 
economic conditions of the islands, 

It is not easy to take the writer seri- 
ously. He says we are in the Philip- 
pines to exploit them: that the people 
are gutagonistic to us; that the exint- 
ence of Indronism shows that the insur- 
rection is still going on; that the press 
is muzzled ond that spenkers are not 
allowed to speak; that the natives pre- 
fer church schools to public schools ; 
that the teaching of English is. a mistake 
and that the teaching should be m the 
Malay tongues; that the Philippine civil 
service 13 a-farce; that the nature con- 
stabulary is rotten, and that the Philip. 
pine Contmission favors the regular 
Catholics rather than the Aglipayans. 
Not one of these statements, it is un- 
necessiry to say, is correct, Mr Willis 
was probably filled with tales of woe by 
some American trader who had been dis- 
appointed in his hopes of jreat profits 


by the withdrawal of the army, 


are many such in the Fhilippines, 


H. G. 
Michigan. By Thomas Mcintyre Sa 
ley. Withmap, Pp. 410, 5 x7 


inches. Boston: Houghten, Mifflin 

& Co. 1995. $1.10 net. 

This ts one of the best of the “* Amer- 
ican Commonwealth’ series, published 
by Messrs Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
The author realizes, what some histo- 
rians are aptto forget, the important in- 
fluence of the natural resources of a 
state. In hishistory he gives not rarely 
a recntd of Michigan's governors and 
legislatures and their acts, but he de- 
scribes the development of the material 
wealth and prosperity of the state. The 
census of rgo0 shows Michigan ninth 
among the states in poptlation, in 
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amount of capital emploved in manu- 
factures, and in the production of flour; 

second in lomber, copper, and iron ore ; 

sixth in the manufacture of agricnl- 
tural implements and chemicals, and 
seventh in railway cars; eighth in the 
production of cheese and of wood-pulp 
and paper: tenth in mantifactures gen- 
erally, and thirteenth in-agriculture. 


Bird Lovers in Mexico, Hy C. 
ade illiam Beebe. With too pictures 
from photographs by the author, Pp. 
408. 6 by 532 inches. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1905. 

An entertaining description of mature 
life in Mexico. The author writes well 
and his account of things Mexican is 
novel and well worth the reading. 

“As we rambled throuch the trenches 
we sometimes brushed against a mass 
of large golden globes, strung: close to- 
gether along the leafless twigs of the 
plant—brittle and five-sided and as tight 
as air. They reminded one in shape 
somewhat of the sea-jellies (Arve) 
which drift in the currents of the ocean. 
And the simile is not confined to the ex- 
terior, for within hangs a small round 
sac containing the tiny flat brown seeds, 
just a4, in certain of the animal jelly- 
fishes, the pendulous stomach is swung. 
Out of curiosity | counted the seeds in 
one of these seed-vessels and found 253. 
A single branch which I brought home 
with 79 globes would therefore scatter 
some 18,000 fruit. The least touch or 
breath of air sets each of these many 
seeds vibrating within their hollow 
spheres; producing o sweet, sifting 
tinkle, comparable to nothing I have 
ever heard in nature.’ 


Arizona Sketches. By Joseph A. Munk, 
With too illustrations. Pp. 230. 6 
xo% imches. New York: The Graf- 
ton Press. 1905. 

Dr Munk has given.a very readable 
account of the territory of Arizona, 
which has been aptly dubbed ‘the 


aarcheeologis 
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scientist's parndise,"’ for it poseceses 
grand scenery, a salubrious climate, pro- 
doctive soil, rich minetal deposits, rare 
i] remains, and a diversified 
fatta ond ficra, Some of the chapter 
headings are A Romantic Land, The 
Open Range, Ronch Life, The Round. 
up, A Model Rench, Some Desert 
Plants, Hooker's Hot Springs, Cation 
Echoes, The Meteorite Mountain, The 
Chff Dwellers, The Moqui Indians, A 
Fine CHmate. The illustrations are 
particularly good. 


Cram’s Atlas of the Dominion of Can- 
ada and of the World. Edited by 


Dy Eugetie Murray - Aaron, 14x 
4; inches, Chicago: George F, 
Cram; Toronto; The Arnt-Gill Co. 


This new atlas of Canada should 
prove useful to the many who are in- 
terested in the recent mpid material 
progress cof Canada and inthe new trans- 
Canadian milway. The mape are ona 
lntge scale and clearly printed, the sta- 
tistics are the latest available, and the 
text coutains a good summary of the 
history and resources of each province 


af the Deaninion. 
The Bontoe Igorot. By A. E, Jenks. 


Pp, 266, 7! x 10% inches. With 
160 {nll-page plates. Manila: Eth- 
nological Survey Publications. ‘Vol. 


I. 1905. 

The author of this volume and his 
wife lived for five months in the pueblo 
of the Boutoc Igorots, who are a primt- 
tive mountain tribe of Luzon. His de- 
scription of the people is made especially 
valuable by the large number of excel- 
lent photographs accompanying the 
report, ‘The Bontoc lgorots are on ¢x- 
ceedingly dirty people, not 4 per cent 
of them being free of «kin sores, but 
otherwise Mr Jenks has nothing but 
good to say of them. He found them 
honest. of kindly and hkable disposi- 
tion, courageous, industrious, and will- 
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ingto learn, The Ethnological Survey 
is doing good work in studying the 
rimitive inhabitants of the Philippine 

lands, A previous report on “The 
Negritos"' was noticed in this maga- 
zine several months ago. 

1904. Pp. Boo, 6 x 9 Inches. 
Iiiustrated, Washington: Goverti- 
ment Printing Offier, 1905. 

The Repottof the Smithsonian [nsti- 
tution for 1904 contains papers of geo- 
graphic value, as follows : 

On Mountains anil Mankinil. 


Freshfelil, 
Theohak! Fischer. 


Aloroeces, 


Dong] ns W". 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 


‘HE anntal dinner will be on De- 
cember2o. For special announce- 
ment see puge 569. 
THE POPULAR: COURSE 


The addresses in this ooutee are de- 
livered in the National Rifles Anmory, 
gao G street, at § p. ti. 

December 6-—'* What Shall be Done 
with the Yosemite Vallev.'"’ By Mr 
William E. Curtis.. Ulustrated. 

The Yosemite Valley has been receded 
to the federal povernment by act of the 
California legislature, but has not yet 
been formally accepted by Congress. 

December 22—‘'An Attempt at an 
Interpretation of Japanese Character,"’ 
By Hon. Eki Hioki, First Secretary of 
the Japanes: Legation. 

Biccsates 23 (Saturday)—"'A Mili- 
tary Observerin Manchuria.’’ By Major 
Joseph Kuhn, U.S. A. Tlustrated. 

January 5—‘' Russia and the Russian 
People."" By Mr Melville E. Stone, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Associated sian 

anuary 19—" Railway Rates."" By 
ane Martin A. Knapp, President of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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The Work of the Reclamation Service, F. HH. 


Sewell, 

The Yuma Reclamation Project J, B. Lip 
peat 

The Pearl Fisheries of Ceylon. Prof, W. A. 
Herdinian. 


on™ Fish and Their Habita, D+ Theodore 

An hie A Into the Population of China, 
W, W. Eockhill 

The Hoonotice Conquest of Africa by Ube 
Railroads, A. Fock. 

The Present Aspects of the Panama Canal. 
William H. Burt 

The Bamikashan of the Isthmian Canal “one. 
W, Georges, 

The Projected) New ftarge Canal of the State 
of New York. Cal, Thomas W. Syuicne. 

Archeology af the Pueblo Regiott. Raper 1, 
Hewett. 


| SOCIETY 


January 25( Thursday }—"* The ss 
ler Polar Expedition of 1903-1905. 
Messrs W. 5S. Champ, Anthony Fiale 
and W. J. Peters. 

A novel feature of this meeting will 
be the exhibition of moving pictures of 
Arctic scenes. 

February 2-—'‘Austria Hungary." 
By Edwin A. Grosvenor, LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of International Law in Amherst 
College, author of ‘' Constantinople,” 
Contemporary History," ete. 

February 10 (Saturday }—"A. Fla- 
mingo City."* By Dr Frank M. Chap- 
man, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 

February 16—'' Africa from Sea to 
Center."" By Mr Herbert L. Bridg- 
man. Illustrated. 

Africa in transition today challenges 
the attention of the world. Few intel- 
ligent Americans know to what extent 
its possibilities have been developed 
since Livingstone’s day, a development 
that in rapidity promises to exceed that 
of North America. 


February 20 (Tresday)—"“' China.” 
By Hon. Charles Denby, of the State 
Department. 
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February 23—"" The Personal Wash- 
ington." By Mr W. W. Ellsworth, af 
the Century Company, lustrated. 

This is not a lecture in the ordinary 
sense of the word, bot it is an exhihi- 
tion, through the mediom of the stere- 
opticon, of the greatest callection of 
prints, monuscripis, and Jetters refer- 
ring to the personal side of Washington 
ever brought together. 


March 2—"' Our Immigrants: Where 
They Come from, What They Are, and 
What They Do After They Get Here."' 
By Hon. F. P. Sargent, U. 8. Comntis- 
sianer General of Immigration. Illus- 


March 16—*‘Onental Markets and 
Market Places." By Hon, €). P. Austin, 
Chief U, S. Bureau of Statistics, Ii- 
lustrated, 

March 30—It is hoped that official 
business: will permit the Secretary of 
the Navy, Honorable Charles], Hona- 

. to address the Society on ‘The 
Binimeicad Siaey, 


Aoril f3—"* The Kegeneration of Ko- 
rea by Japan.'’ By Mr George Kennan. 
[lwstrated. 


SCIENTIFIC MERTINGS 


The mectings of this course are held 
at the hone of the Society, Hubburd 
Memorial Hall, Sixteenth and M streets, 
at 8 p. m. 

December 12. (‘Tuesday )}—" Norway 
as itis."’ Bya Norwegian, Rev. 3. FE. 
Ber reser. 


THe NarionaL Grocraruic MaGaziIne 





December is" Surveying our Coasts 
and Harbors.'" By Hon, O. H. Tit 
THLALNM, Superintendent U. 5. Coast are 
Gechietic Survey. 

December 29—'* Problems for Geo- 
praphical Research."’ By Gen A. W. 
Greely, U.S, A- 

"The Binding Sgrsd of Road Mate- 
rigl,"’ By Mr A. 5S. Cushman, 

January '2-—Anoual meeting. Re- 

tis and elections. ‘* Progress in the 

Reclamation of the West,"" By Mr P, 
H. Newell, Chief Engineer Reclamation 
ys 

26—"' The one Tastittu- 
tion,’ ne President B.S. Woodward. 


Phcsiaes 7—" The Introduction of 
Foreign Plants."' By Mr David G. Fair- 
child, Agricultural Explorer, U.S, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

February 24 (Saturday }—** Hunting 
with the Caomera."’ By Hon, George 
Shiras, Member of Congress from ad 
District, Pennsylvania. 

March 9—"' The United States Eu- 
rean of the Census."" Hy Hon, S. N. 1D. 
North, Director. 

March 23—"' The Death Valley,"' By 
Mr Robert A. Chapman, 0. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey. 

April 6—" The Total Eclinse of the 
Sun, July, 1905, a6 Observed in Spain.” 
Ry Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester, 
U. §.N., Superintendent U. 5. Naval 
Observatory. 

April 20—"'The Protection of the 
United States Against Invasion by 
Disease." By Dr Walter Wyman, Sur- 
geon: General Marine Hospital Service. 


THE VOYAGE 


OF THE 


“DISCOVERY 


BY 
CAPT. ROBERT F.. SCOTT, R. N, 


WONDERFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 
AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
? VOLS: £10.00 NET 
The story of the latest and greatest Antarctic exploration 
graphically tald by the commander of the expedition, 
ad Cap 


of thes 
birth, * 


tain Scolt has dove a splendid piece of work; not the least part of itis the prodnetion 
lilest ane most interesting record of travel to which the present century hus ret piven 
— onion Sfertafor, 


ole 


ew 
' | 


Jun 


rails and Jungle People 


. Tro] — 


\ 


BY 


ILLUSTRATED FROM UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPHS 
a $3.00 Net, POSTAGE. 2) CENTS 


Remarkable accounts of travel 
aod bie game hunting in the 
Malay Peninsula, Siam, Su- 
matra, and other parts of the 
Far East. be be = 


“TE the palm might be awarded to the 
American writer of the most fisemating stores 
and sketches of travel in the by-paths of the 
world, it would ¢o to Caspar Whitney." 


—{ feiand: Morld-Weatt 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS = * NEW YORK 
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Obe Christmas Century 


No wore beautiful or more entertaining number of a magazine has ever 

been put forth than the Christuas Contry. 
Here is Alfred Domett’s Christrnas Hymn, ** it Was the Calm and 
Silent Night!" superbly illustrated in color by J. C. Leyendecker; here 
4 are complete stories by Myra Kelly (“* Star 


A Ch ist of Bethlehem,” an exquisite chapter of New 
“se Oo HTiSt- York East Side life), by Alice Hegan Rice, 


mas Gift Jacob A. Riis, Lawrence Mott, Maurice 
Nothing can be more weleome Francis Kean, Julian Hawthorne (** Lovers 
ee 8 ee eae } in Heaven”), George Hibbard and others. 
to modern men and women.” | Among the articles are Frank M. Chup- 


The November oumiwr con : GF ‘ = ‘ . 
taining the first chaptera of | TINS Intimate Study of the Pelican,” 


| Bie, ELunnphry. are a, Farees with its remarkable pictures, and Miss Kath- 
owill be sent freee of charge fo ; r ms : 
| here yearly subscribers who be | urine € arl's personal study of the Enipress 
i Th Liherember. 1 “Sa | 4 Tr) * ee, i 
tolored certificate of cubwerip- | Dowager of China, The illustrations melude 
aaerdegartsbyres Geatred, a series of pictures ‘* Scenes in Lower New 
ce eb) 1 eo. = 7 ie ; rr i a i j 
rb eh dee | York,” by Thornton Oaklev. The first instal- 
The Century Co. | __ i toe ag aa fie to 
ment of the entertaining study of ** Lincoln 


Usion Sav awn, New Yas, Sears ei = 
ak the Lawyer” is in the Chrifmarx Century. 
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ST. NICHOLAS 


and SANTA CLAUS have been inseparable for thirty-three years. 
Together at Christmas time they have gone into the best homes 
in the land, leaving an influence for good upon the lives of millions 
of boys and girls. “St. Nicholas” is the favorite with Santa Claus 
because it is the best young folks’ periodical published — Santa 
could be fooled one or two years, perhaps, but not thirty-three 
—and the way children devour it proves the rest. Besides, every 
subscription he leaves brings joy not only at the time, but for eleven 
succeeding months. Let Santa Claus this year bring your boys and 
girls a year's subscription—and put the Christmas number at the 
top of the stocking. 





THE coming year will be a fine one. Send for “A Library in Itself.” in 
_ colors, which tells all about 1906. Begin a subscription with the December 
number and we will send November free. The subscription will be held 
until Christmas, if you wish, and a beautiful certificate sent to the recipient 
of the gift. Don't put it of Do it now! A whole year of joy for $3.00. 








THE CENTURY CO., Union Sq., New York 


A Monumental Work Now in Press 


Ove IRELAND REPORT on COLONIAL 
ADMINISTRATION IN THE FAR EAST 


This Report (the first volume of. which will appear in January, 1906), by Ma ALLEY SE 
IRELAND, F. BR. G. &., the ackoowleleecd foreniet anthority on Compamtive Colonteation, 
will extend to ten or twelve volumes, covering exhaustively the field of British, French, 
Ditech, and American poverome\nt in the tropical regions of the Par Hist, and will Foroteh 


The Only COMPREHENSIVE WORK in ENGLISH on this IMPORTANT SUBJECT 
IN ITS ENTIRETY THE WORK WILL INCLUDE VOLUMES ON 
BURMA, HONGKONG, BRITISH NORTH BORNEO, SARAWAKR, 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA, JAVA, and the 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
The great value of this work to all students of Political Ecionce will be readily 


appreciated in view of the growing importance of the Par Eastern Tropica bath 
in their Commercial relations and as an cloment in International Politica 





SOME BEPRESENSTATIVE SUBSCRIBERS: 


‘the following tet of o few of the eibecribesd wild bare Blieniy tegletered Cerin cede for coe er onore ete of 
the TeeLasn Heron? will irdlcole ihe estimated fi whieh Eee pepettont work t& beld io ofl parte oT ie 
work, to midiikm te these. very Biany euherrtiptiqns hare i pen peceived from Siete ond Pouldic Libraries, 
Riiarstinonl toatitntions, Officials, Sintec, ana) pareditic todirieiiiuala both to bbe Vailied States aod abe. 


0, & The pettiietit af Stale Bt Hun, A. J. Baltoor, MTF, i. Ht. Tie Raya of furewok 
0. &, War Departmen Foreigi Office, Lapdog i EO Para oti Sa kodbel, Vice. 
OD & Depetimentof Jaatlce | Cnboniel Offre, Looden Minhdier al laterthur, fie 
tf, & ite: Contunrce end Tabor Inviin fhe. Loli Chae oneal ef Sling 
Library af Cosy rem firitieh Hnkneey, Waehingion ioe omen pe bm 
(4a tie de the coerce regard Tir tiiels Fel weenie : Coveromeni of Hongkong 
or sure ef cee ae.) | Brel Cregg a itilent aotete Gorerument al Mamie 
T 6. Militury Acudems | Beypal (iianiad Imetitaie Corernmdid of Rene 
i. & Iniantry end Cocnley Fehool idinister of Colonies. The Nagar Gortratient af United Provinces 
Gorernmsnt wf Poric Bho H, Bo Mrerard ima Thirn, ©. Bi, Caayererirnt of Cerio 
Gererchivewtierthe Mar Province. CM. GW Goren ef Ful loy't of ihe Abealte Settbernvedits 
Philippine Lelamcle Hotrard Tiaivereyy Gate ment of Srublern Nigeria 
Haj. Gen lecnand Wood, 0. & A, Vale Viivereiy iBorreniment ot Sachs 
Hot. Hetenn W, Aldrich, U. &. 3. itis in UT atercreitp GoreTimrnt of elamgey 
Library of Porilament, tetas wii Poco University Care tinnent of Petal 
Parliament of the Common wralth Corel Univeraiiv GCeyrriment of Wei-hale wel 
at Amatralbi Triovhty Colege, Tarifa Dav), Maal Affies Protectorate 
A. Bo Sir Matthew Matian, KC. University of Neltweke (owt, Pederated Muley Atabes 
H0G., oredr of Heap kent “The Titties,” Linh Hitiah Sorth Borneo Cebrpany 
i. 2 Hir Carendiah Raovle. EF, Cc The Nelle, New Wark “The Kespgeon fapeite, Durme 
WG. Gaverger af Mauritides = The lodepeudent.*' New York "The Atiantie Monthly." Boon 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE REPORT: 
frau Sir GHARLES BROOKE, G. €. [TL G., Yaya of Sarcawe 


+, fel oo heeltation in erring that the Reporte will he food perp omloable to any one who tikes an interest 
in Qistout foreign gureromenté of which fit Ireigiod hee repetied Clearly and july." 
Pron JACOB GOULD SCHURMAS, LLD.. Prerueat of Corset! Uneroerstiy : 

“Your werk will mert a neal weed La eta Titesraterre,.. . i eetit Tropical Coloniration ls a puaranies ind prsir 
qneliications to Tanke the omiecrisking coe of high character," 
From Sir FRANK SWETTFESHAN, BK. CG. OG. foneer Gonernor of fe Stirenir Settle 

mols and Sigh Comminoner for the Federacied Afalay Mates + 

“Pyrom wheal flviee ae of Mr Techn! ao hie werk, there beoo doubt (hat be will do Jostice to hin eubiect, 
and } jee! great confidence Chit his facto will be retibie,” 
From WOODROW WILSON, LL.D, President ef Proccion Universtiy : 

“fj kiow bow interesting anid inibortanl Wr irelants Report on Colonial Adminietation im ligely te te, 
eel ft wil] take plesaurr to recommeniiiog 1 bo eur Wren." 


For Other Opinions of Mr Ireland's Work, See Opposite Page 





SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, 55 Arrow St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Some Recent Opinions of Mr Ireland's Work 





The Publishers of Tor Tektann HeroeT On COLONIAL ADMINISTHATION [8 THE Paw 
East (deecribed on the opposite page) would call attention to the followiny very remarkable 
comments of the Press upon Mr Ireland's last published book, a volume of brief etiudies tn the 
administration of tropical dependencies, entitled “Tak Fak Eastsrs Tropics,” which was 
published by Messrs Houghton, Mifffin & Co. in the aprimg of 1905. 


“he aethor hadacloten toa heneing-af aly on Ube weere vf bls lng ail 


The Geographical exipnsive intestholiotie in ile wpecial Held te hes chosen; but, asthe reader 
ot oon diecows ra, hide $4 De fe ties Che chine bis gqiyaliiontiions.. Mir litetaial's 
Journal | London) étyld is conepicuoes for clatite a reetondey acl expresslirm ame bis ert beieen, iA 
(Oreae af fie Ronn! fee eremiatehi by charachopreed ber Site canon semese ad acrite oheur ty tiodd Leal 
 gprapdicad Sictetr; Re who carry covietink fe Phe wilds of is feeders” 
| oe Tie clearest, «anest, beet reneoted, avd frankest invretigatlon 
The Times (Vv. F.) that has yet been weds of Ameria role i the Piilppines. 
: : “Mr Tretatd tewgs te the conslderatlon of American sdminkiratlet: (nt 
The Standard | Ue Mid grptir Ista she) a trnlged mlod, aypecial aptitude for goelytion!) piel 
CF pet) pe thin ‘ana cfittern gheewvetion, aid a ligid pon with which to set down his 
(Cut i | Btn beh fonts gore aie afl comsidete) comciisdoies. 


| “The book is a totale rg id ag - pestkrtent auetirl . 

: fla ome of the few Nooks, onl (hey Are moter, Wellies heme 

The Times (foedor) | trninfatig and with fall kndwiedge with the realities of Coluuial 
Adiminisifrfationm.” 


i - “The ealacie hele to the best type of literaiare an Colonial Dountrics, 
The Dial | Cano, ff) |) Phete tb eeery erence of corelal and pelnstuking stoty : eel the book has 
| the gional ment of beieg. on the whole. deflaive inal precise im it cule 


Heer Le ~~ my 


pes : The present roth: (heat Wr Ireland has attained san epeciotiot 
The Springfield im this Geld ie fully deserve, far be hasepedt fier years stop deg 


rae 1. Trepict! Calenigation «at vl range, unl be writes with noleble 
Republican Clem ries wind coal renineal ong. 

: “The quailty of trained and conscieutions work shows, even where its 
Philadelphia Public capresion tated to. 0 few brief chapiers. Mr Treiend lias at ance made a 
Ledger contrination to nar abore of knowledge end hae etiainlaied our eenae Of fe 


upowaetblis ae cine ol a World Power." 


"The bhodwk ooey be commended far its general he ptugpshapel for ite 

ela ' Wtectics=, Tor (hn soundiwess of ite weethenol, ane ie arpa ite, 

The Outlook | London) Mir ireland’ wry sound advice may be Cusneerseied to ull wil ata- 
isiraionrs in teaplenl places, 


Ty The telome fe crammed sei corelolly digested farts. — = 
ay Rornine Post atimizhlp desioed to ethrnitlate piers jay a toes ef puestions which ape 
[fA | emery day tetcomiig of ieereetng bm portance” 


Wr teclanil pereents hisfants in eeolear ond interes! ing manner, 
ad de dogicnl and convinriog. Me writes of the Istanedls mot ooly 


The Washington Post with hnoawieige of them, bot alee with an imiiimate ra epinnrag ob 
the Untied Sittes; remarkable and unosaalip correct for an Ys 
Vheba aie," 

The Cilobe Democrat * A fered etele aod keen vision, colivene! by ready wit, meebo a eat oe 

i a. filets, Alo. } that gelg tt sees drei thee fall of charm and interesl in ate Trl hae” 


+e Lireledd se qn hint iote for hie task were nique, om what 
a ever ra gectadioms Were Fie eihet tine anton of the ciaesien! role 
The Speaker ( fatto) an Trejicml Colivivatian have bern fally resliiaed, The articles 
' meke die of the mest veinable stodice ie compearntive erliiote, ra 

tian that we pores,” 


As only a limited edition of THE IRELAND REror't will be printed, 
itis desirable that all who wish to secure a set should register their 
subscriptions at once. 


Full information will be forwarded on application to the Publishers. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, 55 Arrow S1., Cambridge, Mass. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


the publishers of Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, for the past fifty years the 
| standard dictionary of universal geography, announce the early publication of an 
| entirely new book, rewritten and reset from cover tocover, Only the framework 
| or skeleton of the old hook has been retamed, together with the system of pro- 
nuncintion introduced by that high authority, Dr. Joseph Thomas, 


There are Upwards of 27,000 Additional Titles in 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 


Edited by ANGELO HEILPRIN and LOUIS HEILPRIN 


VT 15 a detailed picture of every comer of the world 

in the goth Century, with statistics of population, 
prodichions, mining, manufacture, physical geography, 
explorations, and general history accurnteiy up to 
date, The exceptional qualifications of the ectors, 
Angelo Heilprin, of Vale University, and Louis Hetl- 


prin, the experienced legicoprapher, and their corps of 
expert assistants, assure the highest standard of 
accuracy. It ts the business man's geographical 
reference book of the globe: it is an indispensable 
adjunct to the library of every newspaper ecditer, and 
merits a position in every school and home library 





ACCURATE UP-TO-DATE PRACTICAL 


"A volume remarkable for the amount of Information tt contsins, 
based pon official data from every quarter of the globe." 
— fhe foston fireald 


Giver 2,000 Pages. Quarto, Sheep, $10.00 net 
Half Russia, $12.50 net. Patent Index, 50c. Extra 


Send for Descriplive Circular 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY == Philadelphia 
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Printer 


+ 512 Eleventh Street Washington, D.C. 


- BOOK AND MAGAZINE WORK 


Unexcelled Service 
Mergenthaler Linotype Machines 
Every Appliance to Facilitate Work 
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Sole. Agent bn the D, Cc. lee producing Liitadion ‘Typewriter Letters that ACTUALLY 
IMITATE the Machine Work 





HENRY ROMEIKES  _ 
BUREAU OF PRESS CUTTINGS 


33 Union Square New York 


Reads every paper of importance published in the United States, 
and through its European agencies in London, Paris, Berlin and Vienna 
every paper of importance published in Europe and the British 
Colonies One subscription on any given subject will bring notices 
from the United States, and if desired also from the European papers, 

WRITE FOR TERMS 


WE MAKE THE HALFTONE PLATES FOR THIS MAGAZINE 


GaTCHEL & Manninea 
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27-41 SOUTH SIXTH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE WASHINGTON 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Capital, . - $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Profits, 5556.591.35 
Deposits, - - §6.467,657.00 
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ta fide old styles, such as were worn last season or the season before, but 
new blocks—all of them—made up for the fall and winter of 1905-"04. 
Our stock of hats never was so large nor the assortment of styles so varied 
as al present. 

Every correct shape and shade is to be had here. 

Pearl grays are selling well, especially in the very soft styles that can be 
telescoped or worn in several other shapes, to suit the individual taste. 


Qur Black Stiff Hats are scif-conforming. 


Soft Hats. 52.00 to 55.50 Silk Hats, $5.50 to 57,00 
Stiff Hats, $2.00 to 55.00 Opera Hats, 56.50 


The makers represented bere are the beat in their line, and their hats 
are aS good as can be made for the price. 


WOODWARD AND LOTHROP 


New York Washington Paris 
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